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cat in a pine tree, Wyoming 
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CHARLES 


| A FOX HUNT AT DANIEL BOONE CAM, 


Never before had the old smoky raft- 
ers of Daniel Boone Camp resounded 
with the laughter of such a merry chorus 
of good-hearted and congenial fellows. 
Never in the unwritten history of the 
old camp had such a notable reunion oc- 
eurred. The party that filed through 
the old pine door into the large room 
with the huge fire sending its tiny 
sparks sputtering on the stone hearth, 
was one which the camp could well af- 
ford to remember. In it we could ree- 
ognize faces of trap shooters of high 
standing, trout fishermen of repute, and 
dog trainers of wide experience—all of 
them devotees of the old sport. There 
were fifteen of them, and they had come 
to this particular camp because they 
could once more get back to Nature and 
because the camp is one of the best 
hunting places in New York State. 

The first night, after the smell of the 
cooking had passed out of the kitchen, 
the big fireplace was heaped to the top 
with hickory logs and the men gathered 
around its friendly glow preparing to 
tell stories and while away the time 
as best they could. Every hunt of for- 
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mer days was again repeated in words 
of intense interest, and every follower of 
the primitive sport was seized with the 
fever. He was following the howling 
bunch as he had many times in the past; 
now he was crawling under a fence, now 
he found himself yelling with the rest, 
now he was crossing and splashing 
through streams of icy cold water, and 
far away on a low hill: appeared th« 
howling bunch, still going, still yelp- 
ing, while farther on running up the 
steep side of a slate bank was a fluffy 
bunch of red fur—‘‘old Reynard.”’ 
Talk about music; the music from a 
bunch of well-trained hounds close at 
the heels of a fox has more real fascina 
tion in it, and it means sweeter music 
to the real sportsman than all the mu- 
sical instruments in the world. Not two 
voices in the whole pack are alike. Ev- 
ery yelp carries a hidden meaning, and 
every howl is easily translated into the 
name of some favorite hound whose 
voice is distinguished from the rest. That 
very night just enough snow had fallen 
to make’ the tracking good on the mor- 
row and the trees were covered with the 
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icy whiteness which gave the woods a 
ghost-like appearance. Many times had 
hunting parties sat up all night telling 
stories around the same fire, while ‘‘old 
Reynard’’ had made a carefully planned 
trip to one of the neighboring chicken 
coops and earried off in his mouth a fa- 
vorite fowl, which had added one 
more calamity to the feathered harem. 
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that had been forgotten would have been 
a base mockery. In a short time a great 
change happened. Patent leather shoes 
were roughly put aside, and-a high pair 
of heel-rubbing stiff ones took their 
place. The stiff bosom shirt with the 
high, choking collar, was discarded, and 
a heavy woolen sweater was_ slipped 
over the unparted hair. Breakfast over, 
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Ready to start the hounds on a track. 


The morning was ushered in by a se- 
ries of sealp-raising yells which brought 
the jovial fifteen to their feet in a 
hurry. Nobody complained about the 
old, tired feeling that morning, no one 
felt the weakening effects of insomnia— 
those things were left far behind among 
the poor devils who were grinding their 
lives away in the office work, and to 
even think of the indigestion tablets 





the party made wide tracks for the 
hounds. Such a bunch of dogs—seven 
teen of them and every one of them fully 
trained and having a high pedigree (two 
recently having been imported from 
England). These dogs are constantly 
watched and exercised, and the camp is 
so situated that they get a large tract of 
ground to run on. 

The camp is thirty-five miles north of 
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422 
Syracuse, New York. The _ hunting 
grounds surrounding the camp cover an 
area of 7,000 acres which are owned by 
M. C. and L. C. Smith of Syracuse. Be- 
low the main building bubbles a spring 
which flows into a large pond filled with 
trout. 

In stating the members of the party 


who enjoyed the hunt we might quote as 
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bros. Typewriter Company of Denver, 
was another one of the hunters, having 
represented the company in Denver for 
twenty years. The trip was not wholly 
without celebrities in the wing shooting 
line, for there were R. H. Glove of Lisle 
and F. P. Howland of Auburn, consid- 
ered to be the two best wing shots in een- 


tral New York. 


Lee Kingsley was there; 








The hunters at the 


the leader Mr. L. C. Smith, who is presi- 
dent of the L. C. Smith & Bros. Type- 
writer Company of Syracuse, N. Y. Two 
other members were L. P. Smith, who is 
vice president of the Ithaca Gun Com- 
pany at Ithaca, and O. B. Herrick, gen- 
eral manager of the Prudential Life In- 
W. Hi. 
Person, manager of the L. C. Smith & 


surance Company of Syracuse. 


lodge 


a trout fisherman who could eatch trout 
with a bent pin while the other fellows 
used grappling-hooks. His side partner, 
Ed. Slocum, is not only an angler of 
reputable fame, but a trainer of fox- 
hounds who is widely known in the East 
There was Spenser Hawn of Cicero, N. 
Y., a thoroughbred sportsman, who is 
state game protector, having authority 
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over six counties. Mr. Monroe Smith, 
who is secretary of the Typewriter Com- 
pany, was also there. Mr. Smith is the 
man who had to listen to the rather an- 
noying musie of six wild hogs while sit- 
ting on the prickly branch of a serub 
oak in Southern Mexico. It so happened 
that Monroe (as all the boys eall him) 
went hunting; but whether he meant to 
kill anything or not is yet a question to 
be decided among his friends, for he 
was found sitting on the branch of the 
scrub oak in a rather undecided state of 
mind. The remaining members of the 
party were Lewis Oliver of Ithaca and 
George Foils and Harry Slocum, both 
of West Amboy, New York. 

The hunt was the most successful ever 
held at the camp. In three days of the 
rare sport eight red foxes fell prey to 
Me excellent work of the hounds. Never 
had the dogs worked better, and every 
trick and doubling device that the ‘‘sly 
one’’ could figure up in his brain was 
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quickly disposed of. Every night the 
day’s hunt was again gone over in words 
-every detail was spoken of, and the 
dog that led the pack that day was given 
the laurels of dogdom and his memory 
found a warm place in the heart of e\ 
ery hunter. Soon the hour was at hand 
when the stiff shirt was put on and the 
high, choking collar placed around the 
grizzled beard. Strange clothes were 
fitted to the sore, over-exercised body 
and the tender, hurting feet were placed 
in the small, shining shoes. It was hard 
to break away from the solitude and 
freedom of the old camp but the call of 
duty which issued from the little office 
with the huge pile of unanswered mail 
in the wire basket had to be answered. 
So the last, lingering looks were given 
to Daniel Boone Camp, eight fox skins 
were placed in a secure bundle and eare- 
fully watched, the lumber wagon with 
the hard board seats was filled, cordial 
invitations were extended for the next 
hunt, and then a hasty farewell. 


On Second Guard 


Ain’t it queer what sets you thinkin’ 
As a feller sometimes will, 

When the stars is all a blinkin’ 

And the wind for once is still? 
"Bout your old home in Ohio, 

And the trees out in the yard, 

As you ride your old cavio 

When you're out on second guard? 


There’s a sad and homesick feelin’ 
Seems to linger in the hush, 

And at times it comes a stealin’ 
On you till you feel be-crushed; 
An’ your throat is almost splittin’, 
An’ you gulp and swallow hard, 
An’ it makes you feel like quittin’ 
When you're out on second guard. 


Your old hoss walks slow and steady, 
With his nose close to the ground; 


Though your ears are trained and ready 


Still you cannot catch a sound, 
’Cept the creakin’ of your saddie 
An’ the singin’ of your pard, 

An’ the breathing of the cattle, 
When you're out on second guard. 


But just think all you’d be earning 
Way down east upon a farm, 

An’ be wakened up each morning, 
By a Waterbury ’larm. 

Feed the hosses an’ the chickens, 
Slop the pigs an’ milk the cows, 
Then walk all day like the dickens, 
In behind a breakin’ plow. 

An’ at night you’d have the weanin’ 
Of a big cavortin calf, 

Then for once you quit your dreamin’ 
An’ the difference makes you laugh, 
An’ you sing “The Texas Ranger” 
To a finish with your pard, 

An’ the blues has quit you, stranger, 
Right out there on second guard. 


You like the hosses and the cattle 
An’ you tighten up your reins, 

For you’re glad you’re in the saddle 
An’ you’re glad you’re on the plains, 
And you like your job, you bet you, 
If the work is rough and hard; 

But the blues do sometimes get you 
When you're out on second guard 


BRUCE KISKADDON 
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Ben Burbridge. 


It is a pleasure to say a few words, by way of introduction, regarding Mr. Burbridge 
He says that his profession is hunting. but that he works real estate on the side. He lives 
in Jacksonville, Fla., where he has resided most of his life. While he is a young man, yet he 
has hunted all kinds of game extensively in Alaska, Mexico and the United States. He is not 
a professional writer, and therefore his hunting stories have a peculiar value and weight 


with the hunting guild. 


HUNTING GRIZZLIES ON THE STIKINE 








Dwelling on the difficulties of a successful bear hunting trip in 
Southern Alaska, on the habits of these animals and on the weather 
and other conditions that are interesting to the big game hunter 








BEN BURBRIDGE 


At the mouth of the Stikine River 
nestles the little village of Wrangel, fa- 
mous for its Indian legends and totem 
poles. From this point in Alaska I set 
out in a canoe with provisions for one 
month last year, accompanied by twe 
Indian guides. Our destination was the 
Iskoot River, a branch which flows into 
the Stikine some thirty-five miles from 
its mouth. The Iskoot is just across the 
boundary line, in British Columbia. It 
is a turbulent little stream, and is chief- 
ly remarkable for the number of large 


grizzly bears found there in the summer 
and fall months, feeding on the salmon 
that spawn in the numerous smaller 
streams which flow from the mountains 
into its waters. 

The first day was one of incessant 
paddling, stopping only for a hasty din- 
ner before again resuming our long, te 
dious journey. Owing to the great swift- 
ness of its current, it is only by the hard- 
est kind of paddling that progress can 
be made up the Stikine. My Indian 
hunter, Barney Williams, sat in the rear 
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seat; next was Freddie Chiquette, a 
young half-blood who was in the center 
of the canoe, while I occupied the front 
seat in order to have the free use of my 
rifle. Thus the morning and afternoon 
passed with only the occasional appear- 
anee of some seals who bobbed their in- 
quisitive heads up fifty or a hundred 
yards away. A shot or two at these ani- 
mals econvineed me that shooting from 
a canoe was anything but a sure thing 
[ sueceeded in killing one, but he sank 
like a lump of lead before we could 
reach him. 

As we proceeded eastward, the nature 
of the country changed. The low moun- 
tains along the coast gave place to the 
lofty, snow-clad giants of the Caseades, 
whose precipitous sides, covered: with 
pine trees and rank with vegetation of 
all kinds, arose from the icy waters of 
the Stikine. Oceasionally a sand bar 
jutted out, marking the entrance of some 
slough or creek, and then again the 
mountains fell away from the river for 
several hundred yards, and left an al- 
most impenetrable growth of bushes and 
scrub trees between. It is hard to real- 
ize the density of vegetation that over- 
spreads this country, unless one really 
sees it. I am sure nothing but a tropical 
country could compare with it. This 
abnormal growth is all owing to the 
heavy rainfall that exists in the vicinity 
of the Alaskan coast. 

The afternoon of the second day 
brought us to the mouth of Andrews 
Creek, a little stream that winds like a 
serpent’s trail among the mountains to 
the south. This ereek has quite a repu- 
tation for black bears, but the grizzly 
is seldom found there. Here I was 
rewarded with the sight of our first 
bear. As we entered the mouth of this 
ereek, which is several hundred yards 
wide and commands a view along its 


shores for half a mile or so, I felt the 
canoe shake violently under me, which is 
a signal used by the Indians to indicate 
there is game in sight. Following the 
direction indicated by Barney, I beheld 
a black bear quite a distance off, leis- 
urely walking along the edge of a sand 
bar. Unfortunately the wind was blow 
ing directly toward him, and, evidently 
scenting us, he soon turned and entered 
the brush, being seen no more. On the 
banks of the creek we found innumer- 
able bear tracks, and, as we walked along 
the shores, there appeared regular trails 
through the grass, showing that Bruin 
was a frequent visitor to the streams 
some two miles ahead, where the salmon 
spawned. We pitched our tent and 
waited for the approach of evening. In 
the early hours of the morning, and an 
hour before sunset, is the hunter’s best 
opportunity to surprise Bruin while 
fishing for salmon. ‘ 

So, having nothing better to do, I sat 
in the canoe and passed the time watch- 
ing the anties of a seal which arose at 
intervals and sometimes came within a 
few feet of where I sat. The look of 
comical inquisitiveness with which he re- 
garded me was very amusing. He stayed 
around quite a while, until, I suppose, 
growing weary of inspecting this new 
kind of animal, he made off down the 
river. About an hour before the sun 
sank behind the western mountains, we 
were paddling noiselessly up the creek. 
There are no natural springs in this 
country, the streams being all fed from 
the glaciers and melting snows of the 
mountains. Here and there in the cold, 
clear water of the creek could be seen 
the half-devoured remains of salmon. 
Where this fish is plentiful Bruin be- 
comes very fastidious in his eating and 
sometimes takes only a bite or two out of 
each fish, and tosses the remainder aside. 

















We had made our way for a mile up the 
ereek, and it had now become so shallow 
that we were foreed to don our rubber 
boots and wade. Just ahead of us could 
be seen hundreds of salmon with their 
backs out of water, flopping and tum- 
bling over each other in an ever-unceas- 
ing struggle to ascend higher up stream. 
A week or two after they spawn, the 
salmon die, and we could see them here 
in all stages, from the vigorous, healthy 
specimen who darts away at your ap- 
proach, to the spotted, faded one that 
lies against the bank gasping for breath. 
It was almost pathetic to see them, and 
it was not without a thrill of pity that 
after an hour’s vain watching we turned 
our backs upon the scene and commenced 
our journey down stream. The wind, 
which up to this time had, as the Indian 
Barney deseribed it, been blowing both 
ways, was now in our favor, coming 
steadily from the direction we were go- 
ing. 

The long Alaskan twilight was ap- 
proaching, and the distant mountains 
were outlined in cobalt blue; behind 
them the dull red transparent clouds 
faded gradually upward into a soft yel- 
low glow. The canoe glided like a phan- 
tom on its silent journey down stream 
with only the occasional sweep of an In- 
dian’s paddle guiding its progress. Each 
bend in the creek disclosed a marshy flat 
thickly covered with bushes and tall 
grass, and with eyes strained to the ut- 
most, we sat and watched. The banks 
on either side of us had now risen to 
several feet above the water. The canoe 
was just rounding a bend in the stream, 
when my attention was attracted by the 
shaking of the foliage a few yards ahead. 
Then indistinetly I saw a dark object 
pass a small opening in the thicket. A 
long dip of the paddle carried the canoe 
opposite the spot, and there, outlined 
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against the sky, was the head and shoul- 
ders of a bear looking over some low 
bushes on the bank above us. Taking a 
quick aim at a spot of white in his 
breast, I fired. The bear stood uncer- 
tainly for a moment, and then, pitching 
forward, fell with a splash in the water 
beside the eanoe. So close were we to 
the animal when it fell, that the water 
splashed all over us; we could see him 
clearly on the bottom some five feet be 
low. He seemed to be stone dead, and 
the current carried him along for a few 
yards to a shallow place, where we got 
hold of the eareass with a salmon hook, 
and pulled it ashore. That night we re- 
turned to camp with its pelt, and I was 
highly elated with my first day’s hunt. 
For the next few days we paddled up 
the Stikine. The heavens opened wide 
and poured sheets of water down upon 
us, but we went doggedly on. Occasion- 
ally the rain would stop, but the low 
elouds that hung on the base of the 
mountain, and the hazy, forbidding as- 
pect of the landscape, gave no promise 
of better weather. On the evening of 
the third day we stopped at a small 
ereek, and, after two days’ watching and 
waiting, I bagged another black bear. 
But I had the grizzly fever, and we 
turned our paddles again toward the Is- 
koot River, arriving at its mouth that 
evening. It was my purpose to make our 
way some fifteen miles up this river and 
hunt the salmon streams which flowed 
into its waters. The Iskoot was very 
high from the recent rains and she was 
racing along at a great rate. The site 
of its swift crest filled my Indians with 
a longing for more placid streams. 
‘*We no get up there!’’ said Barney. 
‘Him run too fast!’’ said Chiquette. 
However, next morning found us on our 
way up the Iskoot. All night it had 
rained and was still at it. Towing, pad- 
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dling and poling the canoe, we gradually 
erept forward. The chilling blasts from 
the glaciers and snow-clad peaks around, 
added to the constant downpour of rain, 
made the strenuous exercise more wel- 
At noon, the rain 
having stopped, we camped upon a sand 
bar that stretched for distance 
along the shore. Great piles of drift- 
wood were scattered along its length, 
hiding to some extent the wooded shore 
beyond. 


come than otherwise. 


some 


Barney was just relating an 
experience that he at one time had with 
a grizzly bear not far from where we 


were camped. We stood facing the ca- 





Up the Stikine River, 








noe. Barney shifted his position and 
stepped over the fire to adjust some 
cooking utensils. When he straightened 
up again, he east one look toward the 
left, clutched my arm convulsively and 
hissed, ‘‘bear!’’ Startled beyond expres- 
sion, I looked around, and beheld a 
grizzly not over fifty yards away. In- 
stantly remembering that my gun was in 
the canoe, I sprang forward, only to 
fall heavily to the ground, my foot hav- 
ing caught in a projecting root. Scram- 
bling to my feet, I fell, sprawling, in the 
vanoe, but emerged quickly, gun in 
hand. By this time the bear, thoroughly 
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alarmed, was racing towards the woods. 
I sent a random shot at it without ef- 
fect. Then I sat upon a log, my fingers 
through my hair, a picture of chagrin 
and disappointment. 

‘‘Him had a pretty fur,’’ remarked 
Barney. ‘‘But his time to die wasn’t 
yet,’’ he said, looking at me with a grin. 
There was something about the Indian 
Barney that I afterwards learned to ad- 
mire. Nothing ruffled him; no matter 
what happened, he was always the same. 
‘*Plenty more up there,’’ he remarked, 
stretching his hand up toward the Is- 
koot, ‘‘and heap big ones, too.’’ In the 
course of our journey we always took 
advantage of the sloughs that occasion- 
ally made off from the river and again 
returned to its waters some distance up 
stream. The canoe made better prog- 
ress in these sloughs, as there was less 
current and it was easier poling in the 
shallow water, besides the chances for 
seeing bear were better. 

About 2 o’clock in the afternoon found 
us entering one of these sloughs. I was 
informed that there were two streams 
near the head of this slough, which were 
much frequented by salmon in the 
spawning season, and to be constantly on 
the alert for bear that occasionally wad- 
ed up and down the stream or crossed 
its shallow waters. A light, misty rain 
was falling, covering the landscape with 
a slight haze. A stone’s throw to our 
right rose the steep side of a mountain 
covered with its dense growth of vegeta- 
tion, and topped with a blanket of snow. 
Here and there upon its side huge rocks 
green with moss glistened in the rain. 
Ahead between two mountains appeared 
a large glacier glittering like a gem in 
the hazy light, its icy sides painted in 
all the varied colors of blue and green 
and its slowly-melting ice forming the 
source of the salmon streams ahead. On 
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either side of us the thick bushes arose 
to a height of about ten feet, and be- 
neath their closely-matted tops the shad- 
ows appeared as dark as night. The In- 
dians constantly: wore their rubber boots, 
as it was necessary to get out of the ca- 
noe occasionally and pull it over some 
shallow place in the stream. 

We had been at this an hour or so 
alternately, poling and dragging the ea- 
noe upon its way. I was crouched in 
the bow with my rifle across my knees 
listening to the dull monotony of the 
poles as they sank in the gravel bed of 
the stream. Ever and anon my eyes 
roved ahead in a listless gaze, when sud- 
denly a hundred yards away a brown 
object slowly left the bushes and walked 
into the center of the stream. A vio- 
lent shake of the canoe reminded me 
that I was not dreaming. Now the bear 
stopped, for such it proved to be, and 
looked directly at us. His wide head 
and high shoulders, with mane of iron 
gray, denoted his species. ‘The great 
lord of these mountains stood before us 
—for it was a grizzly. Slowly he turned 
toward the thicket. I shot, twice in rapid 
succession, and with a savage growl! he 
went down; but, quickly rising, disap- 
peared in the bushes to our right. In 
haste we arrived at the point where the 
grizzly was last seen; a profusion of 
blood led into the underbrush. With 
great caution we crept after the wound- 
ed bear, occassionally stopping to listen, 
but all was as silent as the grave. After 
about fifty yards had been traveled we 
reached the mountain side where we 
could plainly see the bloody trail as it 
led up the steep ascent; we followed, 
but within a few yards found that Bruin 
had again descended to the flat below. 
Here we re-entered the thicket and con- 
tinued on the trail. Try as we would to 
proceed without noise, the thick buslies 
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and branches cried out a constant warn- 
ing as we foreed our way through them. 
We had just stopped to listen and search 
with our eyes the dark mass of tangled 
limbs and leaves ahead, when we heard 
the loud snap of a twig in front of us, 
and a moment afterwards the dull sound 


of a heavy body against the earth. We 
stood rooted to the spot and listened; 
then I looked around at Barney. His 


face was like one carved in wood, but he 
held up a warning finger, denoting si- 
lence. 

A suecession of deep groans followed, 
as of a dying man, and all was still. At 
length we retraced our steps and ascend- 
ed the mountain for several yards and 
made our way along its side to a point 
opposite from where the groans were 
heard. Here we waited for several mo- 
ments, but hearing no sound descended 
to a little knoll on a level with the tops 
of the foliage below. Through the brush 
we finally made out the form of the bear 
lying motionless beside a log. Hearing 
us, he strove to get up, but fell back 
again; then, as his shaggy head turned 
half around and his beady eyes shone 
upon us, I sent a bullet through his 
His nose went down in the dirt 
and he lay quite still. 


brain. 
Upon examining 
the carcass, we found that only one of 
the first shots had hit the bear, it having 
entered just above its heart, and, glane- 
We 
removed the skin and found it in good 
condition. 


ing, ranged back into its intestines. 


The fur was short, but fairly 
thick and even. Continuing our journey 
we at length came to the streams formed 
from the melting ice from the large gla- 
cier. They were mere brooks of rapidly 
flowing water, but full of large salmon. 
At the entrance and along the banks of 
these streams the was crushed 
down all around and in every direction 


were the bones and 


grass 


valf-devoured re- 
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mains of salmon. Some of the fish looked 
fresh, indicating the very recent presence 
of Bruin. We could see the bear trails in 
the grass and low scrub, and they ap- 
peared as well defined as those made by 
human beings and it made my heart leap 
with excitement to see that some of the 
tracks upon the little sand mounds at 
the entrance of the streams were of great 
size. Here, without doubt, was the home 
of the grizzly, as he alone of the bear 
family was found in this section. The 
Indians claim that Old Ephraim allowed 
no encroachment on the Iskoot River 
from his black brothers. This must have 
been so, as one rarely ever sees their 
tracks along the shores. We refrained 
from getting out of the canoe and upon 
the bank, as we intended to spend sev- 
eral days in this vicinity, hunting, and 
should Bruin discover our trail around 
his feeding grounds, it would make him 
wary and keen and constantly on the 
alert for our approach. As it was grow- 
ing late we pushed on a mile or more 
beyond the streams, passed the mouth of 
the slough and camped upon an island 
in the main river. For two days follow- 
ing we hunted in vain, each morning and 
afternoon poling down to the salmon 
streams and watching from the canoe. 
Always that gentle ‘‘ Alaska rain’’ trick- 
led, trickled, trickled, making sport of 
our oilskins and rubber boots and wet- 
ting us in various places. The morning 
of the third day broke bright and clear, 
and we spread our wet bedding out to 
dry. Both Barney and young Chiquette 
prophesied great things to come. ‘‘We 
kill today,’’ remarked the former. ‘‘ How 
do you know?’’ I replied. ‘‘Me smell 


‘um,’’ he said, quietly. Snatching a 


hasty meal, we were soon on our way to 
the feeding grounds of the grizzly. Con- 
cealing our canoe a short distance off 
from the salmon streams, we stayed for 



































an hour or more and watched without 
success. The varying winds seemed al- 
ternately to blow in all directions, and 
at last, as dusk was approaching, we 
turned the canoe toward camp. The In- 
dians were poling against the current 
and making but slow progress. We had 
gone but a short way when a_ long 
stretch of the creek gave us an unob- 
structed view for quite a distance, and 
there, some 200 yards up stream, I saw 
a grizzly, wading in the shallow waters 
toward us. The Indians sank their poles 
in the sand and held the canoe against 
the bushes growing along the bank. 
With lowered head and watchful eyes 
ever on the alert for the elusive salmon, 
Bruin came steadily toward us. I kept 
my rifle trained upon him, ever fearful 
that, seenting our presence, he would be 
off. Suddenly the bear threw up his 
head and sniffed the air. This was my 
opportunity. I drew a bead upon the 
animal’s chest, and fired. As the rifle 
spoke, the bear staggered and tore at 
its chest with teeth and claw. Then, ris- 
ing on its hind legs, it moved its head 
around in all directions, vainly seeking 
its assailant. Another ball pierced its 
side, and the grizzly fell forward into 
the stream. Immediately rising, _ it 
walked down the slough toward us. I 
fired two more shots. Each time it fell, 
but arose again and came painfully on. 
The bear seemed dazed, and groaned 
with pain at every step, evidently not 
realizing that it was approaching dan- 
ger instead of going away from it. The 
bear had now gotten within fifty yards 
of us, before it turned to the left and 
walked across a little gravel bed toward 
the bushes. One more shot and it sank 
to the earth. When we arrived at the 
spot where the grizzly lay, we found it 
stretched at full length with its teeth 
buried deep in its right paw. It was a 
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female, and the hide measured some- 
thing over seven feet. 

The tenacity of life shown by this 
bear proved that the many stories one 
hears about the toughness of the grizzly 
are not altogether exaggerated. My first 
bullet was placed almost in the center of 
its chest, a shot very similar to the one 
that killed the first black bear dead, al- 
though the range of the bullet through 
their bodies may have been different. 
Its right side about six inches back of the 
shoulder was punctured by the second 
ball. The third and fourth balls went 
slantingly into its body from the left 
shoulder, and the fifth shot went 
through both shoulders just in front of 
the heart. Two of the bullets went 
through, leaving three lodged in_ its 
body. This shooting was done with a .33 
Winchester rifle, and at distances of 
from fifty to one hundred and twenty- 
five yards. 

For several days more we hunted in 
this vicinity without success. Always 
we saw fresh tracks in plenty, but no 
bear. We finally came to the conclusion 
that the game was aware of our pres- 
ence, and consequently were feeding al 
ways at night. Accordingly we struck 
camp and moved up the river for sev 
eral miles to the neighborhood of an- 
other ereek where the salmon _ were 
spawning. Inecessant rains kept us in 
eamp for several days. The water even 
penetrated into the interior of our tent, 
which was almost as wet as the outside 
Surely, to live in this country for any 
length of time, one would have to be 
first or second cousin to the finny tribe 
And I want to say right here, that hunt 
ing the grizzly near the Alaskan coast in 
the fall of the year presents not half as 
much danger as one encounters from the 
inclemeney of the weather. My joints 
ached from a sort of rheumatism, and 
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my hands and eyes were puffed and 
swollen, making me feel altogether mis- 
erable. It took all the courage and reso- 
lution I possessed to keep from abandon- 
ing future pursuit of Mr. Grizzly and 
returning to Wrangel. It is in positions 
of this kind that one appreciates the 
stoic nature of Indian guides. Thev 
both showed absolute indifference to the 
weather and never complained, although 
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closed that they were good luck stones, 
and were being kept to change the wea- 
ther. I pretended to be highly. indig- 
nant and told them that in my country 
everyone knew that black rocks were the 
rainiest kind of stones, and finally per- 
suaded him to replace them with some 
white ones about the size of one’s fist 
and of my selection. For two days he 
went about with them in his back pocket 











One of the Grizzlies killed 


Barney had caught a severe cold and 
coughed incessantly. To frequent inquir- 
les as to when the rain would likely 
stop, Barney always replied, ‘‘ Don’t 
know; maybe tomorrow, maybe next 
month.’’ After an unusually fierce 
downpour one day, I discovered that one 
of the Indians had two small, curiously- 


marked black stones in his possession, 
which he had been keeping for some 
time. Upon being questioned it was dis- 





in the pouring rain. The whole side of 
his trousers seemed to stretch from their 
weight, and were drawn down to such 
an extent that they threatened to drag 
the ground. But finally I noticed that 
they were missing, and I believe he sus- 
pected me of trickery. 
trousers never regained their normal 
shape. 


After several futile attempts to skir- 
mish around for bear, we decided to 


However, his 
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move camp, and descend to the mouth 
of the river where it empties into the 
Stikine. Here, the guides said, was an 
old eabin built by a prospector years 
ago, but in a fair state of preservation; 
also that there was a creek about a mile 
distant, that was much frequented by 
grizzly. Accordingly we set out one 
morning, with that destination in view, 
and decided to return by the same 
slough that afforded me the two 
grizzlies already killed. The swollen 
river made the waters of the slough very 
swift, and our canoe raced along be- 
tween its narrow banks. 

Numerous ducks and geese made the 
waters of the Iskoot their breeding 
grounds, and so tame were they at times 
that I often threw sticks and stones at 
them in an effort to kill one without 
undue noise. I was watching a flock 
of young ducks swimming just ahead of 
our canoe. They were about a hundred 
feet away, when, without apparent 
eause, they suddenly changed their 
course and came swimming directly 
back toward the canoe. Thinking that 
some animal had frightened them, I kept 
my eyes riveted upon the bend in the 
stream whence the ducks had _ re- 
turned. As I eraned my head eagerly 
forward in- expectation, the canoe shook 
onee, twice, three times. Instead of 
turning and ascertaining from Barney 
the direction of the game, I stubbornly 
looked ahead. ‘‘ Bear, bear, bear,’’ called 
the Indian in a loud whisper. Looking 
quietly around, I beheld him pointing 
into a little cove that made off from the 
slough. We had passed the opening, and 
the overhanging bushes cut me off from 
all view of what was within. How- 
ever, the agitation of the bushes showed 
me the direction of the bear, and I fired 
into the brush, but no doubt missed him. 
Poling the canoe back to where the griz- 
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zly stood, his footprints were plainly 
visible in the soft mud, besides the re- 
mains of a salmon he had been eating, 
and judging from the size of his tracks 
he must have been a very big one. That 
evening we reached the mouth of the 
river and there appeared a small, tum- 
bled-down cabin, perched like an ea- 
gle’s nest upon a high bank. We were 
eold, wet and hungry, and its rough- 
hewn logs and staved-in roof seemed -to 
have a halo about them, as it stood there 
among the drooping branches of the pine 
trees. We stayed in this musty abode 
for several days, and, one morning, the 
rain having stopped, we paddled toward 
the mouth of the creek and soon were 
half way up its waters. It was not un- 
like the other streams we had hunted, 
varying in width from six to twelve feet 
and wound its way close to the base of 
the mountains for several miles. The 
tracks of the bear were numerous along 
its banks, and there was also much sign 
of the busy beaver. As we approached 
the head of the creek, and the waters 
began to get shallow, several beaver 
dams were encountered, and we were 
foreed to get out of the canoe and pull 
it over these obstructions before proceed- 
ing on our way. Bear signs were also 
more plentiful as we ascended; in fact, 
they were thicker along the shores of 
this creek than any place we had yet 
been. Occasionally we would pass a 
place where the melted snow from the 
mountains formed a brook that flowed 
in the waters of the creek. Here the 
salmon usually congregate in numbers to 
spawn, and the mashed-down grass 
where’ the bear stood and fished was 
strewn with their bones. 

The salmon that ascend these streams 
from the salt water, to spawn, never 
rise to hook and line during this 
period, but the fresh water trout that 
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inhabit these waters, and which could 
be seen all around us, make: great sport 
with rod and reel. However, I am of the 
opinion that, owing to the large number 
of bear tracks and other signs of Bruin’s 
presence, this section will not become 
popular as a fishing resort for some time 
to come. 

The eanoe had just been pulled over a 
beaver dam and beyond it was a long, 
smooth stretch of still water. The pad- 
dies dipped silently in the erystal 
stream, and we floated along its bosom 
as though suspended in mid-air. We 
were approaching a great tree which lay 
among a mass of tangled limbs across 
the entrance of a small brook that flowed 
into the creek, when suddenly the canoe 
bounded forward and then shook vio- 
lently. Looking around, I beheld Bar- 
ney erect, his face livid with excitement, 
and with outstretched arm pointing 
toward the great fallen tree. We were 
yet several yards off, but in a few sec- 
onds the momentum of the canoe ecar- 
ried us against the shore at the mouth of 
the brook. Looking back again, he still 
pointed, and whispered, ‘‘Stan’ up,’’ as- 
suming a half-crouching position. I 
looked over the trunk of the tree, and 
there, among the dead boughs, some 
twenty feet away, stood a large grizzly. 
He was looking intently into the water 
of the brook. The sudden careening of 
the canoe almost threw me off my bal- 
ance, the young Indian Chiquette hav- 
ing foolishly risen behind. The bristling 
mane of the bear arose upon his back 
as if annoyed at the intrusion, and as 
he turned his head toward us, I threw 
a bullet into his side, with the gun only 
half up to my shoulder. He bit at the 
wound and started into the bushes. The 
unsteadiness of the canoe under me 
made it almost impossible to take any- 
thing but a broadside aim, and as he 


disappeared, I fired again, but the bear 
gave no indication of being hit. Jump- 
ing out of the canoe, we stood upon a 
great tree trunk and listened, our eyes 
probing every opening in the bushes that 
sloped toward the mountain side. Hear- 
ing or seeing nothing, we cautiously ap- 
proached the thicket where the bear was 
last seen. In vain we searched for signs 
of blood. Not a drop was to be found. 
Returning in a few minutes, we stood 
beside the old tree and watched. Soon 
a little tremor of the bushes upon the 
mountain side attracted our attention 
There it was again. Some animal was 
passing among them. Feeling that it 
could be none other than the bear, we 
silently waited until the bushes stopped 
moving, and concluded that Bruin had 
lain down. With considerable difficulty 
we made our way to a point fifty feet 
in advance and above the spot where we 
supposed our quarry lay. When, witb- 
out the slightest warning, the bushes 
swayed and cracked just a few yards 
away, ‘‘Look out!’’ hissed a gutturai 
voice at my elbow, and in another mo- 
ment I made out the form of the bear 
approaching us from among the shrub- 
bery. He was coming on a slow trot, 
just as a savage dog approaches before 
the spring, his jaws were half open, and 
from a mass of bristling hair, his little 
eyes shone like coals of fire. I took a 
quick aim. He was so close that there 
was no missing that broad head. At the 
report of my rifle he stumbled forward 
and fell heavily on his side. One paw 
tore a great hole in the earth as he went 
down. Then his frame was seized with 
the tremor of death, and Bruin was no 
more. It took the combined efforts of 
the three of us to roll him over. I 
would not venture a guess at his weight 
The hide measured eight feet one inch 
in length. This is the first time in my 
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hunting career that I have ever been 
charged by a bear, and I am of the opin- 
ion that a hunter would live longer in 
this country if he used an automatic 
gun instead of the slow-working lever 
repeaters generally in use. If by some 
accident my shot had missed the bear’s 
head, it is doubtful if the lever of my 
.33 Winchester could have worked rap- 
idly enough to have gotten in another 
fatal shot before he would have been 
upon us. 

Three days later in this creek I got an- 
other shot at a grizzly. We were sitting 
in the eanoe among the overhanging 
branches along the bank, watching the 
mouth of a small stream. The salmon 
were here in great numbers; in fact, the 
place seemed fairly alive with flounder- 
ing, splashing fish. We had been thus 
engaged for a couple of hours, and de- 
cided to give it up and return to camp. 
Barney had just speared a large fish for 
our evening meal, and it was struggling 
in the water in an effort to free itself, 
when young Chiquette, who was just be- 
hind me, laid a hand on my shoulder and 
whispered, ‘‘Look!’’ Leisurely turning 
my head, thinking he was calling my at- 
tention to Barney and the salmon, I be- 
held instead the head and shoulders of 
a grizzly about a hundred feet away, 
swimming down stream toward us. My 
surprise would be difficult to imagine, 
and in the confusion that followed the 
canoe was all but upset. Bruin, as sur- 
prised as ourselves, made a hurried exit 
from the scene. A rifle bullet cut close 
beside him, and he was gone, leaving be- 
hind only a trail of muddy water and 
some hunters stupidly staring toward 
the bushes. 

One day we packed our trappings and 
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started for a lake a day’s journey down 
the Stikine. We camped here for sev- 
eral days, and hunted when the weather 
would permit. The lake was a shallow 
body of water in the midst of the flat 
river bottoms. On three points of the 
compass the heavy brush and weeds 
grew in wild abandon, while on the west 
the adjacent mountains were reflected 
like a mirror upon the smooth waters 
of the lake. One evening as we were re- 
turning to camp, we noticed a black wolf 
approaching from along the shores. Our 
canoe was only a few yards from land, 
and the wind was blowing in our favor. 
He kept on coming toward us, until 
about one hundred and _ twenty-five 
yards away, when, stopping, he regarded 
us intently for a moment, A rifle ball 
sped toward him, struck the lower part 
of his stomach and ripped slantingly 
through the body. Whirling _half- 
around, his jaws snapped toward the 
wound, and with a bound he disappeared 
into the brush. We immediately gave 
chase and trailed the animal by his blood 
until darkness foreed us to discontinue 
the search. Early the following morn- 
ing we continued the trail, it not having 
rained that night, and in a short time 
came upon the wolf, dead. The fur was 
a great disappointment, as it had little 
of its winter coat. 

A few days later the continued rains 
foreed me into an uneonditional sur- 
render. So, early one morning, as the 
sun shot his first streaks of light from 
behind the distant mountains, two Indi- 
ans and a white man, with a cargo of 
bearskins, could be seen in a long, nar- 
row canoe, silently paddling down the 
Stikine, in the pouring rain, toward the 
West. 
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“Let the out-of-doors be alone with me.” 


My Paradise 

Shift me the shade of a Summer’s day, 

Let me lie down in the clove r, green, 
Let the white clouds sail in the azure blac 

And the gay-winge d butte rfla Ss float be tween. 
Let the shade fall thick in the wooded gle n, 

And the brook murmur past with its song of glee 
Blow me again the perfumed breeze, 


Let the out-of-doors be alone with me. 


And you may have all of fame and wealth, 
For the day’s no fairer because of these. 


All that you were, be it good or ul, 


Has lost itself in the passing breeze. 

You are just yourself with your better thoughts 
And the afternoon is eternity. 

Ah! Dreams are sweet, and they’ve all come true, 


When the out of-doors 1s alone with me, 


ONEY FRED SWEET. 
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Steve Elkins and some of his dogs. 


THE AZTEC RUINS AT MANCOS 











Describing a Trip to the New Mesa Verde National 
Park, which encloses in its Jurisdiction some of 
the most Important Aztec Ruins in Existence 








TEXT AND PHOTOS BY 


J. A. McGUIRE 







Mancos, Colorado (on the line of the 
D. & R. G. Ry.), is only a little mite 
of a Western town located in the extreme 
southwestern corner of Colorado, forty 
miles from the Utah border and thirty 
miles from the New Mexico line; but it 
possesses the distinctive feature of being 
typically Western. Its citizens almost 


to a man are users of the rod or gun, 
or both. 


Ask the Barber about hunt- 


ing and he will tell you where to go to 
get lions, cats and bear. The Doctor has 
already spotted his ram for the first 
open season on sheep, and the Butcher 
has a ranch ten miles away in the hills 
where he keeps a pack of hounds which 
he occasionally follows for cats and 
foxes. The Banker, the Postmaster, the 
Liveryman, the Painter, the Merchant, 
the Druggist and the Shoemaker al! have 
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Breaking a trail thr four feet 


hunting and fishing disorders in a more 


or less acute form, and all sooner or 


later during the season fall prey to the 

enticing revelries of this mania. 
Maneos is even more than this: It is 

the home of Steve Elkins, the bear and 


lion guide, and of Charlie Kelly, the 
pathfinder of the famous Cliff Dwel- 
ler ruins, twenty-five miles southwest of 
town. | the honor of 


for | 


have 


Steve intimately 


knowing 


eamped with 


of snow 


on road to the Mesa Verde ruins, 


him years ago on the West Dolores, and 
again on other oceasions shared blank- 
ets with him on the East, West and Mid- 
dle Maneos, when bears were as plenti- 
ful as fodder shocks on an lowa farm. 
In fact, Steve now has his eye on four 
separate and distinct dens that are at 
this that number of 
Bruins; and furthermore, he has the oc- 


moment holding 


ecupants already tagged and ready to be 


wrapped up for the first sportsman 





























who arrives when they issue forth in 


the spring. 


Steve Elkins came to Manecos when 
Mount Hesperus was a hole in the 


ground, and taking a ‘‘shine’’ to the sur- 
roundings and finding the other few in- 
habitants to be of the same faith as he, 
has remained. You never know of his 
accomplishments until you go with him 
out into the open where they are called 
into play; for he never talks of himself. 
But take a hunt with him and you see 
a litthe man of iron throw the diamond 
hitch around a pack while you are sad- 
dling your horse; or cook a meal while 
you are putting your clothes on; or walk 
a mnile to a prospective lion track out- 
lined against the distant hill while you 
quench your thirst and rest at a wel 
come spring. Ask him to assist you in 
targeting your gun, and he will knock a 
2-inch icicle from a log 100 yards away 
or bore a hole in an 8-inch spot on the 


rock at 200 yards. If you ask him to 
show you how accurately his .22 auto 
matie shoots he will put two successive 
shots in each of ten tin cans thrown by 
himself into the air before they touch the 
ground. Of course, he will teach you 
all you want to know of these varied arts 
if you but take the time and remember 


all: but, 


although you may learn to 
throw all the hitches and bake corn 
bread like he does—all on one trip—you 


get a little rusty on them by the tim 
the 
and finally abandon the finer touches of 


next hunting season rolls around, 
camp life to the master hand that seldom 


makes mistakes, contenting yourself 
with merely acting as assistant under a 
more competent tutor. 

But 


tages | 


advan- 
the 
which will one day paint its name on 


among Maneos’ varied 


have not mentioned one 


the mind of every trans-continental trav 


eler. 


It is the gateway to the Mesa Verde 
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National Park, which was created by an 
act of Congress approved June 29, 1906. 
The northern boundary of this park is 
but the town. 
This park and the country under its 


four or five miles from 
jurisdiction embraces the most 
of all the Cliff Dweller 
Colorado, taking in also a part of the 
Ute An 


appropriation of $32,000 wagon 


import 
ant ruins 1n 


Southern Indian Reservation 
for a 


road from the northern boundary of the 


park (only a few miles from Mancos 
to the Spruce Tree House one of the 


most important of the ruins), a distane¢ 
of about seventeen miles, has been asked 
for by Seeretary of the Interior Garfield, 
who visited the ruins last year. When 


eompleted this road will outrival the fa 
mous Golden Gate road of eight. miles ex 
Mammoth 
National Par 

which cost the government $30,000. Th 
Mesa Verde road 
templated route—will excel the other in 
that it the 


rock extending for several miles at an 


tending south from 


Springs, Yellowstone 


if run along the con 


will shelve a rim of mesa 
elevation above the valley of over 1,000 
feet, overlooking an expanse of moun 
tain and valley covering a hundred miles 
or more. From this road can be seen 
the fertile Montezuma Valley in the fore 
ground, flanked in the distance by th 
Blue Sal Utah, 
100 miles away to the west; Lone Cone 
and Mt. Wilson, nearly that distance to 
the north; and the La Platas, fifty miles 


to the northeast. 


and La Mountains in 


On account of the deep interest that is 
now attaching to the Cliff Dweller ruins 
I predict that the Mesa Verde National 
Park will one day be set down as the 
Probably 


around no race of people ever inhabiting 


eighth wonder of the world. 


the globe is there so much mystery envel- 
oped as about these sturdy little beings 


who worked in stone, wood and clay, 
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more than 1,000 years ago. That they 
were a home-loving, peaceable people is 
shown in the construction of their abodes, 
in the compactness of the homes, and in 
the fact that few implements of warfare 
have been found among them. It is a 
remarkable fact that no metal of any 
kind was ever employed by them in the 
making of any implements, they seeming 
to be content with the use of those ar- 
ticles which could be made from stone, 
wood, weeds, bark and clay. They were 
proficient in the art of cord weaving 
from grasses, barks, ete., in the making 
of matting from such material, and in 
the manufacture of pottery, in which 
they excelled almost to perfection. They 
were the only example of the absolutely 
true vegetarian that ever inhabited the 
earth in human form. 

Last January I stepped from the D. 
& R. G. train at Mancos for the purpose 
of a short exploit of these famous ruins 
and of a trip through the Mesa Verde 
National Park. Steve Elkins and 
Charley Kelly (the latter being for years 
the regular guide to the ruins, and now 
coupling with that avocation the title of 
assistant superintendent of the park), 
accompanied me on the trip. On aecount 
of the very deep snow on the mesa, which 
reached a depth on the level of three 
feet, and the further fact that we desired 
to travel slowly and absorb all the im- 
pressions and information possible, we 
consumed two days on the out trip, which 
in summer takes less than one. Although 
the elevation of the ruins is about that ol 
Mancos—7,000 feet—the mesa crossed en 
route reaches about 8,200. This was 
where we encountered our deepest snow, 


and it made slow and tedious going for 
our pack and saddle horses. In places 
we found it advisable to break the trail 
ourselves and save our horses—we be- 
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ing the first over it, up to that time, dur 
ing the winter. 

A comfortable cabin—at the end of 
the present wagon road—fifteen miles 
from Maneos, afforded us warmth and 
eooking and sleeping conveniences the 
first night out, while another cabin of 
two rooms offered shelter at the Spruce 
Tree House (the first ruin visited) the 
second day and during our stay in the 
ruin country. Although these cabins are 
but ten miles apart, the steep 1,200-foot 
rise in elevation and the deep snow 
stretched out our traveling time for that 
distanee to six hours. 

The view to the south as we reached 
the top of the mesa will linger in my 
memory for a long time, the oddity of 
which my friends told me they had never 
witnessed in the hundreds of times over 
the route, and one the like of which I 
have never before seen anywhere. 
Stretching before us for twelve or fif- 
teen miles lay a black expanse of heavily 
timbered country—there is nothing 
blacker than a wet pinion tree—wrinkled 
by ecaiions running in diverse directions 
over the surface. Beyond this area, and 
on a plane beneath its sarface, lay a 
strip of cloud-land as flat as a pancake 
in appearance (this was the oddity, for 
clouds seldom take on that appearance 
when viewed from a height), ten miles 
wide by fifty miles long. From the center 
of this cloud-blanket projected the up- 
per battlements of Ship Rock, a promin- 
ence in New Mexico, rising 1,280 feet 
above the plain, producing the most per- 
fect effect of a ship at sea that I hav 
ever seen except the actual reality. Be- 
yond this sea of cloud, at a distance of 
perhaps twenty miles beyond Ship Rock, 
arose the snowy crests of the Chuckluck 
Mountains in New Mexico, showing them 
apparently surrounded by water. 
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It was three o’clock when we unsad- 


dled our tired horses in front of the 
eabin at Spruce Tree House. On the op- 
posite side of the ecafion, 100 yards dis- 
tant, sheltered by the overhanging sand- 
stone (the formation prevalent here 

lay the last dwellings of this departed 


race of people. The sun shed its warm 
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After a bounteous meal and earing 
for our horses we descended a trail to 
the stream, crossed, and climbed to the 
Spruce Tree Ruin. It lay in plain view 
of where, outdoors in front of the eabin. 
we ate our meals. The immense cliff shel 
tering this ruir is more extensive in size 
than it looks to be from the opposite side 











Our first view of the Spruce Tree House—showing earth and foliage above, next the 


natural cliffs, and under all the 


rays into the outer portions of these 
ruins, the projecting upper rock cutting 
off the sunlight from the inner build- 
ings. It was indeed a weird, uneanny 
scene to me, who had then first laid 
eyes on it. Visions of ambitious men 
and women in considerable numbers bus- 
ily engaged at their various tasks, and 
of children cavorting about in their sim- 
arose 


le pastimes, vefore me, an 
le t before nd 


caused me to reflect, 


cave-like aperture and dwellings 


of the cation. The space occupied by the 
buildings is about 216 feet long by 60 
feet wide, but the cliff projects out about 
30-feet from the buildings, thereby af 
fording ample protection from the ele- 
ments—one of the secrets of the preser 
vation of the ruins and relies found with- 
in them. 

A sum of $2,000 has been appropriated 
by the government for the purpose of 


excavating these ruins (the entire lower 
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Breakfast at the Spruce Tree House lodge. 


stories of most of them, and many single 
story rooms, estufas, ete., were covered 
beneath the erumbling debris), and 
about a year ago this work was started 
under the direction of Dr. J. Walter 
Fewks of the Smithsonian Institution. 
The Spruce Tree House of 114 rooms has 
already been excavated, and as soon as 
possible the work will be earried to the 
other important ruins. 

In this ‘‘house’’ we found eight kiva 
or ceremonial rooms, all built round, 
from eight to twelve feet high and about 
ten feet in diameter. In the center of 
each of these kivas was built a fire-pit 
about two feet in diameter by two feet 
deep, while immediately back of this, at 
a distance of about eighteen inches, was 
built in the dirt floor a hole three inches 
in diameter and six inches deep, sup- 
posed to be the entrance through which 


the evil spirits departed to the other 
world. Each kiva had a fire-place and 
a smoke-hole running up through the 


structure. The walls of these kivas (or 


estufas, as they were formerly called), 
run up from the ground about three feet, 
and then project back about a foot, leav- 
ing a shelf all around, except for three 
or four abutments about eighteen inches 
wide that run up perpendicular with the 
wall to its entire height. 

All the outside rooms of the Spruce 
Tree House have openings (used for win- 
dows, or doors, or both), averaging about 
two and one-half feet high by one and 
one-half feet wide. In some of these open- 
ings there yet remain cedar strips at 
sides and bottom to correspond with the 
strips in our window frames; and we 
found flat rocks about one to two inches 
thick, dressed down to perfect squares 
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Picture Rock in 


the size of these openings, which were 


used as doors to close them in eold 


weather. Doors and windows were ap- 
parently all alike to these people, as in 
no ease was an opening on a level with 
the floor found. 

The buildings are made from rock av- 
eraging about 4x6x12 inches in size, 
about the shape of a common brick, 
squared by the use of stone hammers, 
and sometimes even polished down to a 
This latter effect 
was noticeable in a great number of the 


perfect smoothness. 
sill caps to the openings. Sometimes 
smaller pieces of stone, of irregular 
shapes, were used in scattering places, 
but in no instance was such stone used 
in a house or room to the exclusion of 
the square material. 

Small cedar timbers in their origina! 
form, stripped of their barks, were used 
as supports over the openings. 

These pieces ran from an inch to three 
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inches in diameter, according to the size 
of the opening, the number of pieces 
used and the weight necessary to sup 
port. Such cedar pieces were also built 
in the walls, projecting out into the 
rooms three to five inches, presumably 
for the purpose of hanging household ar- 
ticles on. 

The rooms are all low and small, the av 
erage size being 8x8 feet, with from fow 
to six foot ceilings. Nearly all the rooms 
eonnect with each other and form a sort 
of irregular-shaped building. In on 
place a kiva was unearthed.in the cen 
ter of which now grows a cedar tree over 
a foot in diameter. 

In rummaging through one of th 
this I found 


nearly every part of the human body, 


kivas of ruin bones of 
stone hammers, axes, mortars, pestles and 
other implements, old broken pottery, 
ete. (In the Cliff Palace, which has not 


yet been excavated, I found in digging 
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beneath the dry, dusty debris of one of 
the rooms, corn cobs, corn husks, grains 
of corn, beans, squash seeds, rinds of 
what is supposed to be squash, cord made 
from weeds and bark and covered with 
feathers neatly woven about the cord. 
The eorn was harder than our common 
corn, as evidenced by the character of 
the grains picked up, and the hard sur- 
face of the cobs.) 


A view in the Balcony House 
extending along the 


logs with 


Spruce Tree House was so named be- 
cause of a tree found growing in front 
of it to a height of over 100 feet, and a 
diameter of feet. Noth- 
ing but the stump now remains, however, 
Wetherill were 
among the first to settle in that vicinity, 
eut it down for the purpose of taking 
part of it to the World’s Fair in Chi 
cago. This tree grew in a 


about two 


as the brothers, who 


wall built in 
front of the ‘‘house’’ by the Cliff Dwell- 
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ers. The tree had spread the wall for its 
gcrowth, until it crumbled away on both 
sides, showing that the tree had most 
likely grown since the wall was built. 
The Wetherill brothers were the first 
to excavate and explore these ruins, and 
they unearthed many mummies, much 
valuable pottery and no.end of stone im- 
plements—all of which has been sent to 


almost the ‘‘four eorners of the globe.’” 





The balcony, from which this house took its name, is seen 
walls of the rooms shown. This balcony is made of cedar 
cedar bark 


matting on top. 


These relies are now to be found in curio 
stores from Seattle to Boston and from 
Florida to the Canadian boundary, be- 
It isa 
peculiar fact that few farm implements 
were found among these particular ruins, 
although that is partly accounted for by 
the fact that such were probably left out 
where the elements would soon rot and 
in time totally obliterate them. 

At the breakfast table the next morn- 


sides in many foreign countries. 
































we heard the almost human chatter- 
and wailing of a band of coyotes a 
quarter of a mile from the lodge. J 
picked up my gun and tried to stalk 
them, but the noise made by walking 


ing 
ing 


on the crusty snow told them too plainly 
of my presence, and I returned without 
getting a shot. Fresh coyote tracks were 
everywhere in this section. That evening 
a pair of them sat up their weird bark- 








General view of Balcony House, 
be seen in the distance to the right, 





ing 200 yards from the lodge, across the 


eahon, but they were wise enough not 
to expose themselves outside the timber. 
Cat and fox tracks from two to five days 
old were quite numerous, while at a 
point only a mile from the end of the 
wagon road, on our homeward trip, we 
saw a lion track about a week old. 

At 10 o’clock on the morning of our 
second day in the ruin country we sad- 
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The balcony so plainly shown in the preceding picture can 
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dled our horses and rode to the Balcony 
House, in Ruin Canon, three and one 
half miles distant. We reached this ruin 
at 11 o’elock. 
usual 


It is located under th: 
overhanging cliff of solid sand- 
and is 200 feet in length by sixty 
wide, and forty feet high on the outside, 
tapering to a height of four feet at the 
the 


stone 


inner wall. As in the other ruins 


ceilings—where they were formed by the 





natural rock—were smoked to an inky 


blackness. In some places this crust oi 
There 
were at one time approximately sixty 
Most of the strue 
ture is two stories high, with from four 


smoke was peeling off from age. 


rooms in this ruin. 


to six-foot ceilings. The outer and 
inner surfaces of the walls were in many 
eases coated with a thin dressing of 


pinkish plaster made from the natural 
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dirt. 
in the other ruins. 

At 12:30 o’eclock we started for the 
Cliff Palace, in Cliff Caiion, about a 


mile from the Baleony House, and the 


This same plaster was also found 


most extensive and interesting of all the 
the 
we followed a erude but pretty foot- 


ruins. In descending from mesa 


path for a couple of hundred yards to 
the ruin. 


We passed over steps 


or, 





Cedar logs strung from wall to wall 
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der the cliff for a distance of 160 feet 


There are nine estufas, or kivas 


cere 
monial lodges), most of them covered 


with debris. There are 147 visible rooms 


in this ruin, but it is safe to say that 


twenty more will be unearthed in exca 


vating, as much debris composed ol 


rock, earth, mortar, implements, ete 
covers the lower portions of the dwell 


ings. 


in one of the small rooms of the Bal- 


cony House, used as bed supports. { 


rather, indentations—cut in the solid 
rock by the early inhabitants. 


‘*steps”’ 


These 
were worn smooth, probably 
both by wear of the early natives and by 
and are 
than when first cut. 

The same kind of rocky cliff that shel- 
ters the other ruins protects the Cliff 
Palace from the elements. 
in 


erosion, now much shallower 


It is located 
a semi-circular nook of the eafion 


and is 400 feet long, and runs back un- 





(5) 


Although exeellent architectural skill! 
seems to have been displayed in the con- 
struction of these houses, there are non 
now, of course, in a perfect state of pres 
ervation, Considering the poor mortar 
used it is a wonder that there is even a 
wall standing. This mortar, which lacks 
the adhesive properties of that of the 
present day, is crumbling and wearing 
of 
frequent occurrence in the walls, which 


away from erosion. Thus cracks are 
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soon totter and fall, throwing stone, mor- 
tar and timbers into and ‘around the 
lower stories. Kivas, burial rooms and 





Painting on one of the rooms. Taken at an 
angle looking upward. 


other chambers are thus covered almost 
completely, leaving in most cases only 
the upper stories and towers exposed to 
view. One house in this ruin has four 
stories, and there are few of less than 
two. While most of the openings here 
are about the average size of 2144x1\% 
feet, yet many of the upper rooms have 
openings only about a foot square—and 
one of these air-holes is supposed to let 
in light and air for probably several 
occupants. The light proposition seems 
to have been the most important desider- 
atum, as apparently no attention was 
paid by these people to ventilation. 
Some of the interior rooms are perfectly 


dark, there being but one small opening 
(6) 


either from an adjoining room or from 
the room below, through which the in- 
habitants crawled to their beds. In their 
bedding they seem to have been very 
careless, as nothing but parallel poles of 
eedar, a foot apart, are found upon 
which they evidently lay. Bark and 
weeds very likely composed the mat- 
tresses, but nothing of even these easily- 
preserved constituents are now found on 
the poles. These poles are built into the 
homes, the ends having been inserted 
eqni distant from each other when the 
walls were laid. 

Soft fabries made from cotton and 
other materials, and skins used as cloth- 
ing have been found, and also a sort of 
matting made from strips of yucea plant 
(soap weed) with feathers woven in, 
which was wrapped around mummies 
found in the ruins. Sandals for the 
feet were made of yucca matting, on 
the order of reed and rattan seats and 
backs for some of our modern chairs. 
These people were proficient in the art 
of arrow-head making, many fine sam- 
ples of which may even now be picked 
up in the ruins. They raised poultry, 
and made good use of the feathers from 
these fowls, which were woven into many 
of their articles of wearing apparel. 
Judging by the frequent appearance of 
turkey feathers, these particular fowls 
must have abounded here in great num- 
bers. 

At 3 o’clock after spending a couple of 
the most interesting hours of my life at 
the Cliff Palace ruin, we departed for 
the lodge, arriving there in time to pre- 
pare a meal which was eaten with raven- 
ous appetites. 

On our way to the wagon road the fol- 
lowing day, about two miles from camp 
we crossed the Southern Ute Reserva- 
tion boundary, near which are several 
old mounds, of earth, rock and debris, all 



























that remains of the dwellings of these 
people that were built in the open. A 
circular ridge some 100 feet in diameter 
told where a reservoir was located, while 
smaller mounds in different spots along 
the route marked the crumbling place 
of ruins in the open. These ‘‘open’’ 
dwellings, not being protected by the 
rims of rock overhanging the ruins in 
the cliffs, long ago passed to the earth 
and became obliterated owing to expo- 
sure to the elements. 

As we journeyed back to Mancos our 
minds were hallowed by deepest study 
of these early settlers. Where, thought 
I, are they all now? To what unknown 
realm have their spirits departed, and 
have we on earth at the present time a 
single descendent of their race? There 
are all sorts of different conjectures as 
to this, each apparently as reasonable as 
the other when the arguments are all ex- 
hausted. Some say they were extermin- 
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Another interior view. Note perfect shapes 
of some of the pieces of stone, the hew- 
ing of which took much time and care. 


ated by enemies; a few believe they died 
of a plague; while others think they 
journeyed southward to Mexico and were 
regenerated into a people now existent. 








A glimpse into the interior of one of the houses. Note the cracked walls, and cedar logs built 
in—used probably to support a walk or balcony, 
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Showing the menace of deep snows to elk life in Wyoming. 





The Hill-Crest 


The evening shade stole up the slope 
As ebbed the tide of day. 

The sun’s red rays no longer fell 
Where low the valley lay. 


Before the stealthy march of dusk 
We hastened up the hill, 

Nor halted till the crest was reached 
Where glowed bright sunlight still. 


Slow, slow, marched on the lingering beams, 
Reluctant they to leave; 

And ere the summit they o’ershot, 
An instant paused to grieve. 


A touch of crimson twilight blush, 
A final flash of light, 

And then, O Soul, just you and I, 
And God and dark and night! 


FRANK FARRINGTON. 
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As drowning men, before they go 
down for the last time, behold in a flash- 
light of memory the panorama of their 
lives, so I, a great river, as I thrilled 
with universality in the briny embrace 
of the sea, looked back over the winding 
ways of river and brookhood to the far- 
off forest, where I gushed from the 
rocks a silver rill. 

And the great mother ocean was full 
of voices, from all the ends of the earth, 
for each river was telling her its story 
and all these tales she bound together 
in her great green and white volume 
ealled The Tides. What the other 
streams told her I know not, but this 
is the tale I told the mother sea, who 
but for us might never know of the 
bosky haunts of fern-land where the 
fairies leave their crimson cups after 
their midnight revels. 

"Twas oh, so far, far away, great 
mother sea, where I was born, and the 
forest was dark, save for now and then 
a rift of golden sunshine let in by the 
fallen trees. .All the air was spiced with 
sweet odors of balsam, hemlock, spruce 
and ineense-bearing flowers. Very dif- 
ferent, too, was my voice and the airs 
I sang, dear mother sea. For I studied 
tinkling musie with the birds and later 
when I had practiced many running 
scales I found a place where with soft 
waterfalls I could play gentle variations 
of the wind-songs, taught me by the low- 
voiced leaves. 

Miles and miles I ran before ever I 
saw a man, and the wild deer, hare and 
bright-eyed squirrel bent over me and 
slaked their thirst. Beautiful spotted 
fishes also swam in my clear water and 


RIVER’S TALE TO THE SEA 


my life was wholly peaceful and pure. 
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But at last came a day when two hunt 
ers found me. They had shot a deer and 
the poor, bleeding animal had fled to 
me, dyeing my limpid waters with her 
innocent blood. Since then I have never 
understood the human race. On I rushed 
with fresh waters effacing the record of 
the crimson erime which had defiled me 
Then, at the foot of my native moun- 
tain, I first caught sight of the great, 
blue sky, for I had entered an open 
space called a clearing. 

There other human beings appeared, 
with long rods, and lines on whose ends 
were fastened cruel hooks, covered with 
worms. These they cast into my waters 
snaring my beautiful speckled fish. 
Some fell off the hooks and escaped, 
telling me all they suffered and again 
dyeing my waters a color which should 
never be known to a peaceful stream. 

Yet some pleasures I also knew in the 
open clearing. I found a wide, deep ba- 
sin which I filled to its brim. There I 
was so still and tranquil that my surface 
was used as a mirror by the beautiful 
clouds, who made their toilets in it, try- 
ing on one fleeey costume after another, 
the livelong day. And at night, when 
the clouds had done prinking, the moon 
and stars used my mirror to reflect their 
unadorned loveliness. 

And I loved the gentle clouds, the 
moon and stars, for they did not stain 
my waters, but left on my surface fair, 
enchanting pictures. 

Little children also came and visited 
my silver basin and skipped large, flat 
pebbles over my surface, or sailed tiny 
boats when the breezes blew. The little 
children I also loved, for when they 
looked down into my waters I could look 
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up into the deep, clear pools of their 
eyes ard see that their hearts Were even 
as I when I gushed from the rocks 
among the ferns. 

Two of these children I remember with 
especial distinetness—Phil and _ Irene 
as they called each other. They were 
a little shorter than the average depth of 
my water, and their childish glee and 
laughter made sweet echoes in the rocky 
glen about me. 

Phil was a brave little lad who more 
than once took graver risks than he knew 
to pluck my golden water lilies, coveted 
by his little companion. 

In the winter when I had built a thick 
roof to keep out the cold, Phil and Irene 
came and skated on it and though I 
could not hear all that they said because 
of the thick roof over me, I loved to hear 
the swift glide of their skates and the 
merry whistle which now and then I 
eould catch through a crack in my icy 
cover. 

In this pleasant clearing I might have 
tarried longer, to rest and dream and 
tend my golden lilies through the sum- 
mer hours. But other mountain brooks 
sought me and whispered: ‘‘Come on, 
come away! Let us all go together 
across the wide, wide world, down to the 
sea.’” 

So on a stormy April day, we broke 
the placid rim of my pond, rushed across 
a level field, and down a long, steep 
hill. Near the foot of the hill another 
stream joined us, and straightway our 
water was thick and muddy and I kept 
asking myself: ‘‘Which is I, the clear 
mountain brook and silver pond I left 
behind, or the turbulent river whose 
waters are of me and not of me?’’ 

Years after, a sad-eyed man stood 
upon my bank and cried out—in a voice 
which strangely stirred the deeps of 
memory: ‘‘Oh, fearful mirror of me! 


Of the man I am and the boy I was! 
Does the river know where it exchanged 
the purity of its waters and the light- 
hearted laughter of brookhood for the 
turbulent roar of the swollen stream ? 

‘*Yet somewhere I have heard that a 
stream washes itself clear, washes itself 
clean—and why not I?’’ and the tense 
lines on the man’s face. relaxed into a 
smile of hope. 

So he left me, to run his way across 
the world and perchance even’ as I to 
wash himself clear. 

Yet a little farther on there came an- 
other man and sat upon a great rock, 
overlooking my winding course. Musing 
aloud, like the other, he said: ‘‘ And all 
the periodicals of the world are also 
rivers whose contained and uncontained 
waters are never the same though they 
are known by the same name. Colleges, 
churches, states, empires and worlds, riv- 
ers are they all, whose contents no less 
than the rivers are in a continual flux 
on their way to the great sea of the past 
which swallows them up. 

At varying intervals along my course 
thousands of others visited me, for there 
were hundreds of boat-houses on my 
banks, and many a pair of lovers have 
rowed over me under the indulgent chap- 
eronage of the moon. Some were happy, 
some perplexed and others sad, yet al- 
ways might I know that they were lov- 
ers from the leisurely stroke of their oars 
which seemed to say, ‘‘Ah! still delay! 
Thou art so fair.”’ 

All too plain were the sequels of a 
few of the romances of these lovers I 
came to know so well. For sometimes, 
after a boating, the man came alone and 
east himself into my waters, or again, 
it was the maiden who came, and once 
more I was filled with the old horror of 
the days when the wounded deer had 
also fled to me. Beyond everything else 
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the human race perplexes me and there 
are times when of all my experiences I 
love best to recall a part of my course 
which lay in a deep forest, miles beyond 
the first clearing, where some beavers 
built their marvelous dam across me and 
in their strange houses reared their fami- 
lies. 

Other dams have been built across my 
waters, by men who made me turn the 
wheels of many noisy mills where men, 
women and children grew pale and 
stifled in the imprisoned air. Even my 
finest cataract—a prismatic poem whose 
lines had been retouched by the great 
Master Poet, the Sun, some of the human 
race have attempted to pervert to the 
sordid ends of trade! 

Yet not all of mankind have thus 
wished to prostitute my natural uses. 
Poets and painters there have been who 
have wistfully and wonderingly stood 
upon my banks and earried away my 
shadow pictures or my song, leaving me 
none the poorer. And for me the glance 
of the poet and the painter is as the 
glanee of her lover to the maid. Indeed 
no others fully understand me. One of 
the poets most beautifully caught the 
overtones of my song in a poem called 
‘**Two Rivers,’’ which I heard one of the 
lovers recite to his sweetheart. I cannot 
remember it all, but two of the stanzas 
run thus: 


**Thou in thy narrow banks are pent; 
The stream I love unbounded goes 
Through flood and sea and firmament ; 
Through light, through life, it flows. 


**T see the inundation sweet, 

I hear the spending of the stream 

Through years, through men, through 
Nature fleet, 

Through love and thought, through 
power and dream.’’ 


For the sake of the painters and the 
poets I have thanked the ministering 
heavens that have loaned me their morn- 
ing and evening diadems, the rose and 
golden shimmer of sunwakes and their 
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diamond tiara of moon and stars. And 
dear Mother Earth have I also blessed 
for the pale green willows and the white 
vestal birches that have adorned me for 
the eyes of my wooers, the poets of pen 
and brush. 

Much I also owe to many bridge-build- 
ers, who have cunningly woven their 
lines and tints of beauty with mine. For 
their bridges are not only thoroughfares 
for the idle, passing throng, but lookout 
stands, where poets and painters come 
and overbuild the solid structure under 
their feet with a more enduring bridge 
of dreams. Of such a bridge, poet- 
builded, more than one lover has sung, 
as his oars kept time upon my waters 
Sometimes so beautifully was the song 
rendered that I felt that I knew very 
well the fine, gentle spirit who built the 
fair dream-bridge over my brother river. 

But like a stream I am wandering on 
and on, far from the point where I set 
out. As I have intimated, the first 
scene of many a romance has been laid 
upon my waters. Sometimes I might di- 
vine the ending by unmistakable signs, 
and at other times ‘‘the rest was si- 
lence’’ for me. 

But one particular pair of sweethearts 
interested me more than all the others 
For as a peering moonbeam fell upon 
the lover’s face, I recognized him at 
once as the sad-eyed man who had stood 
upon my bank while his heart called 
wistfully back to the boy that was. 

And even as I yet wondered over the 
familiar echoes from his voice and 
laughter, he looked up into the face of 
the maiden in the boat, and said: 

**Trene, dear Irene, we are a long way 
from the pond where we skipped stones 
and picked the golden lilies together, 
and the man you now see is in some re- 
spects as different from the boy you 
knew as these dark, deep waters are 
from the brook and pond of our child- 
hood. And much that has happened to 
the brook has also happened to me. Yet, 
if a river may wash itself clear, as I 
am told a river can, may it not also be 
possible for the heart of a man?”’ 
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‘*Dear Philip,’’ the maiden answered, 
and her voice was as gentle as the wood- 
land songs I sang as a rill, ‘‘ Dear Philip, 
the world has only just begun to learn 
what is possible. The boy with whom I 
played by the lily-pond was a boy who 
did whatever he undertook to do. Should 
I expect less of the man he has become ?”’ 

At these words a joyous light flashed 
into the eyes of the man, and the oars 
were suddenly lifted into the boat. 

“Oh! But that 


follow!’’ I heard the maiden say, as she 


doesn ‘t necessarily 
disengaged her hands from her lover’s. 

‘But didn’t you just say that you ex- 
pected no less of the man, after saying 
that the boy did whatever he undertook ? 
Now, I give you fair warning that the 
man, loving you, undertakes to win your 
love and you.’’ 

‘I might pretend, but I don’t know 
why I should not be honest and tell you 
that half of your purpose is already ac- 


eomplished. But the other half may be 


less easy.”’ 

‘*Do you mean it, [rene?’’ and again 
[ felt Philip’s fingers relax their grip 
upon the oars but quickly recover their 
former tenseness. 

‘*You may discover for yourself,’’ re- 
plied Irene, as she calmly let her lover 
read her heart through her eyes. 

‘“‘And how long have you cared so 
much ?’’ whispered Philip. 

‘*How long have you eared at all?’’ 

‘*Ever since I eared for anything. As 
a boy don’t laugh—I used to wish you 
would fall in the pond so I could risk 
my life to save you. Did you know boys 
could have such well-developed symp- 
toms? But you have not told me how 
long you have eared.’’ 

‘*Ever since you nearly did risk your 
life to get me some lilies that were far 


out near the deepest hole. Of course as 


a child I did not know why I liked bet- 
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ter to play with you than with any other 
boy, and disliked to have any other boy 
fasten my Perhaps I don’t 
know why now, but I feel satisfied that 
there is some good reason known to the 
Power that made us like, dislike and 
love.’’ 


skates. 


‘* And how long will it take me to fin- 
ish the other half of my winning? The 
half that wins you?’’ 

‘“That yourself should know better 
than I. How long will it take to make 
the heart currents clear?’’ 

** Ah! 


sighed 


Heaven knows!’’ And the man 
and was silent. Then, after a 
long pause, he added: 

‘‘But they shall be clear—and they 
always are when I am with you.’’ 

At that moment the moon dropped the 
heavy veil she had pulled over her face 
a few seconds before, as if she, too, would 
scan the man’s face, as } was wishing I 
might. In the flash of silver light I saw 
enough to assure me what would be the 
sequel of the story, For the boy Philip 
was not lost in the man, as the individual 
fibre of the sapling, which determines 
the grain, is never lost in the tree. 

In the brown depths of his eyes I read 
the great apocalypse of love: ‘‘ Behold, 
I make all things new.”’ 

And Irene, also, read the revelation, 
and, dipping her hand in the water, 
gently passed it across her lover’s fore- 
head as she whispered, ‘‘ Let this be the 
symbol of the baptism of love, faith and 
trust.’’ 

And Philip reverently bowed his head 
in silence. 
seemed to de- 
scend upon the lovers and upon me 
Hardly a word more they spoke as they 
rowed ashore, but I could feel the si- 
lence winged by beautiful white dreams, 
as the still air is fanned by the noise- 
less fall of snowflakes. 


Then a great peace 


























The hunters, the game and the dogs 








AFTER THE COON DOGS IN KANSAS 


LEON C. RASH 


Tuesday, November 19, 1908, was a 
bright, clear day with a gentle, warm 
breeze blowing from the south. It was 
one of the balmy spring-like days we 
occasionally enjoy in sunny Kansas at 
this season of the year. While sitting at 
my desk figuring over my last month’s 
trial balance I could not. entirely concen- 
trate my thoughts on those long col- 
umns of figures. My mind would wan- 
der to thoughts of the possibilities of a 
‘coon hunt on what promised to be such 
an ideal night for this sport. About 
4:30 in the afternoon the telephone rang 


and over the wires came an urgent in- 
vitation to go hunting with one of my 
chums. I had some work to do, but my 
friend’s enthusiasm and my own desire 
to have a good hunt soon drowned the 
voice of duty, and the invitation was ac- 
cepted. 

Leaving the office at 6 o’clock, | ate a 
hasty supper and began preparations for 
our expedition. While I was dressing 
for the hunt my fox hounds were run- 
ning from the front door to the back 
door scratching and whining—being 


very anxious for a hunt. Those dogs 
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know as well as their master a good 
night for hunting and are always eager 
to go. For thoroughly traimed coon dogs 
this pair is second to none. When I ap- 
peared in my hunting garb they set up 
a loud baying and ran excitedly all about 
the yard—delighted to know they were 
to have a night’s sport. 
ready for a start. Our drive of nine 
miles in our Maxwell automobile to a 


At 7:30 we were 


friend’s country home situated on the 
Smoky Hill River was a most delight- 
ful thirty minutes. The pure, soft, fresh 
air of the evening was especially refresh- 
ing and invigorating to us, accustomed 
as we are to working indoors all day. 
Upon arriving at our destination we 
were joined by our friend. 

After lighting our large gas lamps and 
getting together our climbers, ropes and 
axes, all of which we always carry with 
us, we started for a grove of hackberry 
All 
of the timber we have in this country is 
along the rivers. 


trees some distance down the river. 


In some loealities al- 
most every bend of the river has a small 
grove of oak, elm or hackberry trees. 
The ’coon live in this timber or in holes 
along the river banks. Soon after start- 
ing down the river my old dog, Bryan, 
now in his ninth year, left us and made 
straight for the 
people claim a dog cannot reason, but 
this dog certainly knows that the best 


water’s edge. Some 


place to strike a ‘coon trail is along the 
edge of the water. On many a still night 
I have stood on the river bank and list- 
ened to him paddling along the water’s 
edge hunting for the scent of a 
We had walked only a 


coon. 
few hundred 
yards when the dog commenced to whine. 
Soon his long, mournful howl resound- 
ing through the woods told us he had 
struck a trail. In a few minutes he had 
the track straightened out and was going 


down the river at full ery. The other 
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dog joined him and the music of those 
two dogs baying on that hot trail was 
certainly delightful to hear. I know of 
nothing more thrilling or enjoyable to 
me than the deep, resonant baying of 
hounds on a hot track. The dogs took 
the trail down the river for some dis- 
tance when all at once they stopped bay- 
ing. ’ I said, ‘‘the ’coon has 
crossed the water.’’ Fortunately we were 
close to a tree that had fallen across 
the river, so we were soon on the oppo- 
site bank. We were hardly across when 
the dogs again commenced to bark. With 
a master’s pardonable pride, I ex- 
claimed, ‘‘I told you so. When a ’coon 
fools those dogs it has to hurry.’’ The 
trail took us through a corn field, across 
the neck of a bend in the river and into 
a hackberry grove. Before we could 
reach the timber the dogs were bark- 
ing ‘‘treed.’’ When we arrived at the 
scene of action I turned the light from 
a large automobile lamp up into the tree 
and there beheld a pair of eyes shining 
like two balls of fire. Upon looking 
around through the branches another 
pair of eyes was discovered high up in 
the tree. We had treed two ’coons in 
this one tree. It was but a few minutes 
until I had on the climbers and had 
started in pursuit of the owners of those 
shining eyes. While I was climbing the 
tree the other boys were building a large 
fire which soon lighted up 
for some distance around. 


** Boys,’ 


everything 
The ‘coon 
went to the very top of the tree and I 
had considerable difficulty in getting the 
first one to jump down. It was neces- 
sary to strike him several times before 
he would jump. The instant he struck 
the ground the dogs were upon him. As 
they are good fighters and the struggle 
was not long, Mr. Coon being quickly 
killed by a throat hold from Lead, the 
best fighting fox hound I have ever seen. 
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After the doogs had killed the first ’coon 
and had had a few minutes breathing 
spell, I shook out the other one. After 
a short fight he was ready to put over 
our shoulders for the trip back to the 
automobile. We weighed each ’coon with 
a pair of spring scales we carry for this 
purpose. One weighed twenty-four 
pounds, the other twenty-one pounds. 

We started on the return trip and had 
nearly reached our machine when the 
old dog struck another trail. He fol- 
lowed it only a_ short distance and 
‘*treed.’? Upon reaching the tree we saw 
a small ’coon sitting on a limb which pro- 
jected out over the water. As we were 
anxious to get home as early as possible 
I shot him with a .38 Smith & Wesson re- 
volver, which I carry on my hunting 
trips. All were happy, as each one of 
us had a ’coon to carry as we continued 
our tramp to the machine, which was 
soon reached. 

The narrow escape of one of the boys 
from getting a good ducking while cross- 
ing a log would be interesting reading, 
but space will not permit me to dwell 
on this part of our hunt—to say noth- 
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ing of my consideration for his feelings. 

The pleasures of ’coon hunting are 
many and varied. It would be hard 
for me to say which part of the hunt is 
the most enjoyable to me. Many amus- 
ing things happen, such as having some 
one get lost in the woods, falling off a 
drift log when crossing the river, tell- 
ing some new fellow who doesn’t have 
the slightest idea where he is and who 
is all tired out from a hard tramp 
through the woods and over plowed 
fields, that he is several miles from the 
starting place, when in reality he is not 
more than fifty yards from it; the ex- 
pression on his face when in a few sec- 
onds he arrives at the starting place is 
very amusing to the rest of the party. 
The ride in the cool bracing atmosphere 
to the country where the ‘’coons are 
found, the keen interest and genuine en- 
joyment of listening to the dogs baying 
on a hot track, their deep voices echo- 
ing and re-echoing through the woods, 
—each fills a place of its own in making 
’ecoon hunting one of the most enjoy- 
able kinds of sports—really the best 
sport left for us in this part of Kansas. 


May Memories 


Let me Iie down beneath the shady green, 
When winds are soft and thrushes lilt their lay; 
Amid the fronds, the rugged oaks between, 


As oft in May: 


Whilst thus I bide with Nature, blest, serene, 
Attend me there at noontide, love, I pray. 
Come, sit and whisper what the sweethearts mean 


Who meet in May. 


As ’mongst the blossoms in a wooded scene, 
I pass these moments of a perfect day; 
Wait, sweet, with me and blithesomely we'll glean 


Glad thoughts of May. 


Let me recline where spreads the shady green, 
When winds blow meek athwart the-vernal way. 
Let me revere that spot where I may ween 


And dream of May. 


STOKES ANTHONY BENNETT. 
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A KINK FOR THE FLY-FISHERMAN 


EL COMANCHO 


How many times have you wished you 
could repair a broken rod without com- 
ing back to town? How many times 
have you wished for some particular 
color of fly, that you did not have, but 
would get the big one with, if you only 
had it? We’ve all been there! Never 
was there a fisherman in all the world 
who did not, sometime or other, have 
his day spoiled by some trivial accident 
to tackle or the lack of the right combi- 
nation of colors in a fly. I’ve had my 
share of these misfortunes and I do not 
propose to have any more of them if a 
little forethought and some common 
sense and skill will eliminate the bad 
half hours, and to that end I have manu- 
factured for myself a pocket repair and 
fly-tying kit that two years’ service has 
proved to be a “‘life saver’’ in more than 
one tight place. 

I have not patented it and am not 
going to, so you are at liberty to dupli- 
eate the whole idea or modify it if some 
changes would answer your purpose bet- 
ter. 

The kit is made of leather, just a 
square, twice as long and a little over 
four times as wide as an ordinary fly 
book. Each end folds back to the mid- 
dle, inwardly, forming a flap to cover 
the tools and materials which are held 
in place by buckskin straps or pockets 
(as the ease demands) sewed on the 
leather of the kit with an ordinary sew- 
ing machine. 

The contents are numbered in the cut 
and list as follows: 

No. 1—Square-nose, 
side-cutting pliers. 


nickel-plated, 


No. 2—Small jeweler’s envelopes 
each containing one kind of feather and 
enough of them in each to make half 
dozen flies. 

No. 3—Small silk yarn for making 
bodies of flies (assorted colors 

No. 4—Assorted colors silk twist for 
fly tying. Wrapped on ecard. 

No. 5—Assorted feather, including 
peacock, for use in fly wings and bod- 
ies—also assorted hackles for same use. 

No. 6—One of those ‘‘one-drop”’ oil 
cans, with screw top. The oil has been 
removed and the oil can filled with she- 





Tool Kit folded up to size of a fly-book to g 
into pocket 


lac for use in making heads of flys; also 
to set broken ferrules on with where a 
new setting is required on a broken rod 

No. 7—The smallest three-cornered 
file I can buy for touching up hook 
points or other repair use. 

No. 8—Pair of jeweler’s forceps— 
good for dozens of things from helping 
in fly-tying to pulling a splinter or 
thorn out of your finger. 


wa 
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Tool Kit open, showing contents, 


No. 9—Small pair of round-nose non- 
cutting pliers to bend rings or tieguides 
into shape or make new. 

No. 10—Small scissors for use in fly- 
tying or otherwise. 

No. 11—Common ring-screw-eye to 
screw into the end of a broken tip when 
it snaps short off and ‘stays in the fer- 
rule of the second joint where you can’t 
get it. Just screw this into the end and 
pull—your troubles are over—repair th 
tip and go ahead. 

No. 12—Long peacock tip 
ing fly bodies. 

No. 13—Small jeweler’s hand-vice— 
used in fly-tying or in whipping a snell 
on hook. Hold the hook firmly with it 
and don’t get your hook in your finger. 

No. 14—Assorted gut in lengths—for 
general repairs or to tie on new flies. 

No. 15—Small buckskin sack contain- 
ing a lump of fly-tieing wax. It gets 


for mak- 





sticky and you will lose it if you don’t 
put it in a bag this way. 

No. 16—Lump of bees-wax—the fish- 
erman’s best friend—good for every line 
or thread you have to handle. 

Quite an assortment to go into a space 
the size of a fly-book and weighing less 
than a pound, isn’t it? You don’t know 
what a portable machine shop it is until 
you get in the habit of carrying it and 
when you do you will be more surprised 
at the hundred and one uses you will 
make of the tools, too! I carry a few 
pieces of wire of different sizes tucked 
in the pockets; also a few hair pins to 
make new temporary guides out of (they 
make good ones, too) then I’ve got a 
needle and thread to sew up torn coats or 
breeches with, so they won’t catch in 
the brush and there is a vest pocket comb 
and a looking glass as big as.a half dol- 
lar down in one of the pockets; that’s so 

















I can come to town looking less like a 
sweating savage after a hard climb 
through timber—you know how that is 
yourself ! 

Now, lets close the kit up. First put 
the tools in under the straps and pock- 
ets that show just below the tools in the 
cut, now fold the top and bottom flaps 
toward the center. This covers all the 
tools and holds them in place. Next fold 
each side to the center (you can see how 
this is down from the wrinkles in the 
leather) now fold wgain-and the result is 
eut number two. which shows the kit 
folded up with a_small rubber band 
snapped around each end to hold it in 
place—and it is ready to tuck away in 
your pocket—a portable machine shop 
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ready for instant use. Both these photo- 
graphs are made on the same scale so 
you can see the comparative size of the 
kit spread open and packed to carry. If 
you are a fisherman, it will only be a 
matter of how long it takes you to get 
the material and put them together be- 
fore you own a kit like this. Some enter- 
prising tackle manufacturer could put 
this o nthe market to good advantage to 
himself and the fisherman. How about 
it Jamison? Or Pflueger? 

Next month I’ll show you some more 
practica] things that you can’t buy in 
the stores, but that are so handy you 


can’t get along without them, ‘‘for a’ 


that,’’ when you know what they are and 
how to use them. 
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Elk hunters in the Wyoming hills, near Jackson’s Hole. 
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route up the canyon 


SOME OF THE PLEASURES OF 


Showing how five Denver married 
in the mountdins west of Denver 


on, about 50 miles from Denver. 
road, where fishing is always good 
come free without the asking. Pho- 





The “family” in camp. 

















Outdoor life for ladies. 


CAMP LIFE IN COLORADO 


eounte s enjoyed themselves last year 
‘¢ ’ 
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ade in Bear Creek Can- | 

reached y a beautiful mountain | 
and where fresh air and scenery |} 
tos were taken by Joe White. | 





An ice cold plunge in the trout stream. 




















AN “EASY” LION. 


It is not often that a hunter sees a lion accidentally while in the hills. In fact, John 
Goff, who has seen the killing of over 100 lions, has only once had such an experience when 
not actually in pursuit of them with dogs. Mr. J. A. Webber of Vancouver, Wash., writes us 
that he recently killed a lion when not actually lion hunting, a photograph of which—on 
Mr. Webber's shoulders—we herewith present. He was on his way, in company with a friend, 
to the latter’s cabin at the mouth of Trapper Creek, when, on looking ahead up the trail, he 
saw the lion in a tree only about twelve feet from the ground. It had undoubtedly been ly- 


ing close to the trail, and being “Jumped” close up, sprang to a tree immediately. A bullet 
from Mr. Webber's .35-40 in the breast made a “good” lion of it 





























The way many outdoor lovers live in the mountains of Colorado. 


THE OUT OF DOOR LIFE 


BERTHA McE. KNIPE 


The call to the strenuous and the call 
to the simple life met with hearty re- 
sponse. Intelligent people are glad to 
be reminded by no uncertain voice of 
the right way of living, of the wholesome 
way to work and play, and build up 
character and the home. 

The call to the outdoor life, unfor- 
tunately, has not been sounded by a 
Roosevelt or a Wagner; but devotees of 
life in the open are telling those they 
meet how good it is by their clear com- 
plexion and bright eyes, their healthy 
appetites and freedom from pains and 
colds. 

To live out of doors in the daytime 
is not possible for very many of us grown 
people. Duties keep us in the office and 





store, sewing-room and kitchen; but to 
spend the night out of doors is quite pos- 
sible if you so desire, if we thoroughly 
understand the necessity... Eight or ten 
hours out of the twenty-four spent in 
the open air will clear off the lungs in a 
measure, and give vigor to the heart and 
digestive organs, setting off, or counter- 
acting, the depressing, enervating ef- 
fects of air-tight rooms, furnace heat and 
dust. Just so soon as we realize the im- 
portance of having fresh air, and plen- 
ty of it, we will institute measures to ob- 
tain it. We are sure of this from past 
experience. For instance, we learned 
that the germ of a certain dread dis- 
ease was transferred by dust, and har- 
bored in dark, ill-ventilated premises. 
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And we almost immediately adopted 
measures to abolish the dust, and ventil- 
ate and lighten the dark corners of our 
cities. As a consequence we are happy 
to relate that the death rate from that 
one disease has been amazingly reduced 
in the last two years. 

We know that fresh air and light will 
kill disease germs in our houses. and we 
are learning very slowly, that light an‘ 
air will help Nature to destroy disease 
germs that» have found lodgment in 
these bodies of ours. Better still, we 
are learning that fresh air will build 
sturdy constitutions able to resist disease. 
The fact that so many people suffering 
with lung troubles find relief and heal- 
ing in the Southwest is due to the change 
in their way of living, and not entirely to 
the dry climate, as is so commonly sup- 
posed. The invalid arriving in the South- 
west is told that his cure depends upon 
the air and the sun, and he lives out in 
the open day and night, begrudging ev- 
ery minute that he is obliged to spend in 
the house or the tent. Scores of indi- 
viduals have recovered from pulmonary 
troubles right at home by adopting the 
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outdoor life. The personal history of 
three cases is worth telling: 

A farmer living near Toledo, Ohio, 
found his fourth child, a girl of fourteen, 
growing weak and pallid, and coughing 
slightly at night. He consulted the fam- 
ily doctor, a very wise man, fortunate- 
iy, and the doctor, after examining the 
girl, said: ‘‘Mr. B., if you want this 
girl to get well you must do just what I 
tell you. Keep her out of doors every 
day from sunrise to sunset, and I mean 
what I say. No running into the house to 
help with this or that, or to read or sew 
Cut off her hair, let her 
wear loose clothing, let her ride horse- 
back, and drive and go fishing. Don’t 
let her do any steady work, like picking 
berries.’’ 


or dress up. 


The farmer is an intelligent 
man and a good father, and he obeyed 
the doctor. As a consequence the for- 
mer invalid is, at the age of eighteen, the 
largest, strongest member of that large 
family. 

The second case is a young man 
stricken with consumption. He came 
out of the city of New York into a vil- 
lage on the upper part of Sandy Hook 





Views giving an idea of a window tent, which of late years is coming into popular favor by 
tubercular patients and those who seek to benefit their general health, 
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A modern house embodying modern ideas of ventilation. 


Say. He bought a small sail boat with 
a tiny eabin, and for six months out of 
the year he lived on that boat, sailing 
up and down the bay shore, landing 
when and where he pleased, sleeping on 
the roof of the cabin in good weather, 
cooking his meals on a small oil stove, 
and never going on shore except to buy 
supplies. The management of his small 
craft gave him the necessary exercise 
and employment. By way of pastime he 
fished and clammed, and entertained the 
many sightseers out from the city, who 
were anxious to see how a man could 
live on the water all the time. Three 
summers spent in this way worked a 
eure, and the young man is well and 
strong. 

The third case is that of a busy fa- 
ther of a large family, living in a suburb 
of New York. This man had a bad 
cough and night sweats. He consulted 
a doctor who told him to go to Denver or 
the Southwest, or die. Knowing that to 
leave his family was impossible, he in- 
quired how the consumptives in the 
Adirondacks lived, and then conformed 
as nearly as he could to that way of 





living in his own home. He screened in 
a portion of the back porch with wire 
netting and hung curtains to the north 
and east. Every night for one year he 
slept out on the porch; on cold nights 
he earried two hot water bottles with 
him to bed; during a blizzard he was 
forced to tie a canvas cover over the bec 
to keep out the snow and ice. Doing busi- 
ness in New York from nine until five, 
he got out of bed promptly at six and 
took one hour of exercise in the open be- 
In the even- 
ing he planned for another hour of open 
air exercise, and at nine o’clock he was 


fore time to go the city. 


in bed. One year from the time he be- 
gan this way of living he consulted the 
doctor again, and the doctor was amazed 
to find him in quite fair health. 

This matter of sleeping out of doors 
seems to puzzle some people. They will 
say, ‘‘I would sleep out of doors if I 
had a place to sleep in.’’ A few feet of 
ordinary window screen, as many feet of 
muslin, and four wooden posts five feet 
high, make a roofless sleeping house that 
answers very well in fair weather. Add 
a roof and a good floor off the ground 
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about two feet, and you have a sleeping 
place for any sort of weather. A small 
porch or baleony never used before, may 
serve as a resting place for a cot or 
erib. 

Little children grow ruddy and eager 
eyed after a few nights of uninterrupted 
One little child 
with that distressing complaint, chorea, 


sleep in the open air. 


made a complete recovery after sleeping 


on the porch one summer. A large 
sereen ‘may be made at small cost, and 
placed at the head of the child’s cot, 
to protect from draught. Extra cloth- 
ing may be worn; a flannel shirt is in- 
outing 
flannel sleeping robe is best for all sea- 


sons. 


dispensable in winter, and an 


To return to the subject of sleeping 
places. One young woman in a western 
town told her experience in this line, 
and it is helpful. She said, in part: ‘‘I 
am a new creature since I put the head 
of my bed out the window. We did not 
have a porch of any kind at our house 
and I could not put up a sleeping house 
of any kind outside, but I determined 
to find a way to sleep in the open air. 
In the hall window on the second floor 
we had a wide shelf placed and on this 
shelf a box of growing plants. This 
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window garden gave me my inspiration. 
Why couldn’t I use the window in my 
bed-room for a sleeping place? I called 
in a carpenter and under my direction 
he made a wide shelf and fastened it on 
the sill outside my window. 
ed it with 


He support- 
two strong brackets, and 
placed a guard rail along the sides and 
across the end to prevent me from fall- 
ing off in a nightmare. Then he re 
moved the legs from one end of a nar- 
row cot bed and placed that end on the 
shelf, the other of course, resting on the 
floor of the room. Six hours of labor and 
two dollars in cash gave me an ideal 
sleeping place. I present quite an odd 
appearance, however, when lying on my 
bed, my head and shoulders are outside 
of the window, my waist directly in the 
window, and my limbs in the bed-room. 
I have an awning over the window and 
I have remained on my shelf even in a 
heavy shower.’’ 

A noted artist said to the writer, ‘‘I 
never knew what it was to have a good 
night’s rest until I came to the Southwest 
and learned to sleep out of doors. Now 
I find I can sleep quite well in any cli- 
mate, just so I have my bed out in the 
open air.”’ 


The Great Way 


Adown the great way we are going, 
The world and you and I, 

While swiftly as rivulets flowing 
The moments hasten by. 


Shall the one go along one pathway, 
And the other another still? 

Is it only the future that hath sway 
To work the gods’ high will? 


Ah, love, let us walk together 
Forever, you and I, 

In bright or in stormy weather, 
And mock the changing sky! 


IVY KELLERMAN. 





































All communications intended for publication 
or covering subjects handled in this department, 
should be addressed to 499 Arcade Building, Se- 
attle, Washington. All other communications of 


any nature should be addressed to Outdoor Life Publishing Company, Denver, Colorado 





Ted Geary’s New Effort 


Ted Geary is to build the new cup chal- 
lenger that is expected to lift the Alexandra 
Cup in the International races at Seattle 
this year. Scott Calhoun has given the or- 
der and Geary is at work on the “Spirit II” 
with Rohlf Bros. as actual ship carpenters 
on the job. The Seattle Yacht Club are the 
crowd behind Calhoun, so it looks as though 
the Seattle Yacht Club would furnish the 
boat and the Elliott Bay Yacht Club would 
entertain the visiting yachtsmen during the 
International series of races this summer. 

It’s going to be a red hot race too for 
the “Alexandra” (Canadian), wil] have to de- 
fend the Alexandra cup against Geary’s new 
boat besides a new British crack now build- 
ing at Vancouver and the boats from the 
Everett and Tacoma clubs with the possi- 
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bility of a dark horse from Victoria as a 
last-minute entry. 

The chances are that the real race will 
be between the “Alexandra” which is a Fife 
creation, and the new “Spirit II.” Fife is a 
well known English builder whose reputa- 
tion is world-wide and Geary is the Seattle 
boy who designed the “Spirit” that beat 
Fife’s boat in the first races and lost to 
him the next season by so small a margin 
that it could be laid to a cupful of wind in 
favor of either boat. Geary is putting all 
his knowledge of designing, building and 
sailing into the new “Spirit II’ and the 
same Fife boat is to race against her. Geary 
knows her limitations and knows his cruis- 
ing ground and it’s a dollar to a cent thal 
his new ship brings home the silverware 


Dwamish Head, Elliott Bay, Wash. The start and finishing point of the International 


Yacht Races for 1909. 


This is the view from Seattle. 
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Geary is in the game to win and has studied 
under the best masters of the mystery of 
boat construction for three years since he 
built the little “Spirit” that romped home 
so easily ahead of the “Alexandra” built 
by the great Fife so it looks as though thc 
cup was already won. No matter how it 
turns out it will be a race worth going miles 
to see for the contestants, both British and 
American, are as clean a lot of good sports- 
men and good fellows as you could find in a 
round-the-world journey and they have been 
beating each other good naturedly and in 
a good, clean fashion for a good many years 

sometimes one side winning, sometimes 
the other, but always without wrangling or 
evidence of ill-nature and that is what 


makes the sport worth while, No matter 
who has won the other side has accepted 
defeat gracefully and got busy right away 
to do better next time so there is no reason 
to expect anything but the best of good 
fellowship this year and if Geary and the 
“Spirit Il’ come home with the cup I'll ven- 
ture to predict that you can hear as many 
British cheers as American for the victo) 
for Geary, though only a boy, is as populai 
with the Canadian yachtsmen as he is at 
home and that’s going the limit. 

The Canadian club has a fine boat and 
they will defend the cup to the best of thei: 
ability, but here’s hoping that Geary and 
the new “Spirit II’ come home easily with 
that little piece of silverware known as the 
“Alexandra Cup.” 


Coast Cruisings 


There is no apparent decline in boat build- 
ing and engine moving along the west coast. 
In fact to the casual observer there seems 
to be more activity than last month. New 
boats are on the stocks all along the water 
front and engiae men are busy delivering 
No doubt the con- 
templated club races have a good deal to 


stock for immediate use 


do with it as far as the pleasure boats are 
concerned. A series of races will be held 


This is the lower end of the 


both on Lake Washington and the Sound by 
the various clubs in and about Seattle. These 
races will cover more or less of June and 
July and are so planned that not only local 
and west coast boats will take part, but 
many eastern fiyers will be on hand to try 
conclusions with the local fleet and with 
each other. 


These races and the motor boat show 
which will be held by the A.-Y.-P. Exposi- 





View of the portage between Lake Washington and Lake Union 

. Y. P. Exposition grounds where the big motor boat show 
is to be held this year Cross marks the site of the building on Lake Union—Lake Washing- 
ton in the back ground. A. Y. P. Exposition grounds are between the two lakes and slope up 


to the left. This photograph was taken before the ground was broken for the Exposition. 
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tion have acted to stimulate interest in boat- 
ing to an enormous degree so that without 
doubt the June and July storm center fo! 
pleasure boats from all over the North Amer- 
ican continent will be over Seattle. Elabor- 
ate plans are being worked out for the en- 
tertainment of visitors by the various clubs 
and at the A.-Y.-P. motor boat show so there 
will not be a dull minute for the out-of-town 
yachtsman who comes to Seattle this sum- 
mer, He will find hospitality of the open 
handed western sort and he will be shown 
the most beautiful cruising grounds in all 
the world, He can see fast motor boat races 
on salt and fresh water, long distance 
cruiser races that will try the seamanship 
of the navigator and the ability of his boat 
and engine. 

He will see graceful wind jammers try 
conclusions in a bay surrounded by 300 foot 
hills where one can loll in the shade with 
a glass and see every move from start to 
finish over a 30 or 40 mile course—yes, he 
can even sit on a roof garden and absorb 
the particular cooling liquid he likes best 
and still watch the races if he likes. It’s a 
great place to come and there will be a 
great series of races against the back- 
ground of a great exposition that will ex 
ploit an unknown country—a country of gold 
and ivory, of icy glaciers and burning vol- 
canoes—a thousand new things and many a 
paradox. If you like yachting come to Se- 
attle this summer and see the best of all 
things in the yachting Hne and the best of 
all expositions besides. It will be well 
worth your while. 

* - * 

And this reminds me that the work boat 
has come to stay and is being built for 
more purposes than ever on the west coast 
all the time. Just to give you an idea I'll 
list a few of the uses that the work boat is 
now being put to here on the west coast 
that I happen to know about from personai 
contact. The power used runs from 5 h. p. 
to 200 h. p.: Government survey work, ten- 
ders for battleships and other government 
vessels; salmon fishing—seining, trap tend- 
ing, supply carrying, fish carrying, cannery 
tending; shrimp, oyster, cod, halibut, her- 
ring and whale fishing; private transporta- 
tion for commercial travelers, trading with 
Indians, carrying supplies to ranches, gath- 
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ering milk for creameries, market gardeners 
transportation of produce, prospecting 
trapping, mine tending, towing of logs, 
scows, piledrivers, dredgers, light shipping, 
wood rafts, garbage boats, shingle bolts and 
other flotsam; house boat tenders, deep sea 
lumber coasting schooners, mosquito fleet 
of small freighters and passenger boats on 
the Sound, light draft river boats for pas 
senger and freight work; same on inland 
lakes; transportation of passengers and 
freight for country home owners private use 
and convenience and a host of other things 
that do not come to memory just now 
These, however, will serve to show what 
an enormous field there is here along 3,000 
miles of this western coast for the work 
boat and when you stop to consider that 
every one of these boats is built to be a 
money maker the size of the trade becomes 
more tangible. The eastern manufacturer is 
beginning to realize what this field is more 
and more and he is beginning to get his 
product on the market—finding out what the 
trade wants and beginning to supply it the 
way it should be supplied, A notable in 
stance of this fact is that the Doman Engine 
Company of Oshkosh have built a special 
engine for the west coast, one to conform 
to the uses it is put to here and the condi- 
tions it must work under and then have 
opened a store in Seattle to distribute the 
machine from and are shipping in carload 
lots. Mr. Doman came out personally and 
looked over the field and the present activ 
ity of his firm is the result. They are go 
ing about it right and will do business 
Many eastern manufacturers seem to think 
the West is a dumping ground for the junk 
they can’t sell at home, but they are mak 
ing the worst mistake they could make in 
taking that position, for the West more 
than any other part of the country demands 
the best and will not be satisfied with less 
The sooner the, East realizes this and caters 
to the wants of the West the sooner close 
trade relations will be established between 
the two sections of the country. 

This is especially true of work boat en 
gines. If you have a really good machine 
that will fit this country you can sell plenty 
of them. If you have not, then do not waste 
money trying to break into this market, fo! 
you can’t sell junk in the West. 
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La Paloma on her trial trip. 


The 


accompanying cut shows the new 
habibut schooner ‘‘La Paloma” underway. 
halibut schooner “La Paloma” underway. 


This is the first schooner of the Gloucester 
type to be built and operated in the halibut 
fisheries of the West coast. 
recently launched and 


She was only 
given her trial trip 
which was entirely She was 
outfitted and left Seattle for the northern 
halibut banks in March on her first trip 
Results will be watched with great interesi 
by the halibut fishermen of the Sound and 


satisfactory. 


if she makes good there will be a large fleet 
built for the same business on the same 
lines, 

She is 40 tons gross, 14 tons net. Dis- 
placement, with engine, 15 tons of ice and 
stores 81 tons. Speed, 10% miles, Cruis- 
ing radius, 3,000 miles. Cargo capacity, 70,- 
000 pounds of halibut. She carries a crew 
of 14 men all told. Her fishing outfit is ten 
dories and gear. She is 71 feet over all, 17.6 
feet beam and 7.1 feet hold. A San Fran 
cisco Standard engine, furnished by H. W. 
Starrett of Seattle, gives her ample power. 


Ruminations 


The fishing season will probably be back- 
ward all along the West coast the earlier 
part of 1909 as the past winter has been one 
of heavy snows in the mountains. This 
condition always means late run-out of high 
water and fly fishing is never at its best 
on the Pacific coast until the snow water 
is pretty well gone out of the rivers. The 
trout run well in high water and the spoon 
and bait fisherman can always land. good 
catches in high water, but the fly fisherman 
never gets the best sport while the water 
is high and the debris is running. When 
there is deep snow in the mountains it re- 
quires hot weather to take it out and the 
faster it melts, in the late season, the more 
glacial silt and small debris there is run- 
ning in the stream even though the water 


appears perfectly clear, The high water 
brings with it quantities of feed in the shape 
of earth worms, grubs, larva, etc., that the 
water washes out from under the rocks and 
other places where these insects breed; 
consequently the fish feed along the bottom 
of the eddies where this food collects. 

For this reason the fly has no attraction 
for the fish until low water cuts off the cur- 
rent supply of feed and drives the fish to 
the top to look to the ariel insects for his 
daily bill of fare. 

. * . 

This brings to mind Mr. Lance of Seattle 

and his ideas regarding large flies. Mr. 


Lance is a fishing crank who is also a close 
observer and his experience has led him to 
believe that the ordinary trout fiy is far 
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too small for the big trout of the West coast 
rivers. Acting on this idea he last year 
discarded all his trout flies and began sys- 
tematically fishing with the largest, bright 
est colored bass and salmon flies that he 
could find on the market and the results 
surprised all of us. Mr. Lance soon became 
the big-fish fisherman of the gild of fisher 
folk for he brought in big ones right along 
and lots of them, too. 

This. winter he was unfortunate enough 
to have a leg broken in an accident and 
while helpless in bed he put some of his 
ideas into shape in some new flies three 
inches long and of such weird colors that 
there is nothing under the sun to compare 
them too. The ordinary salmon fly usually 
looks like a rarebit dream and Lance’s flies 
look like sections of the rainbow alongside 
of them. Still there is a decided “bug” 
look to them even if they are as big as hum- 
ming birds and Lance is dreaming of the 
big ones he will land this summer with 
these same creations. He says his experi- 
ence leads him to think that the big trout 
feed at night and do not strike at insects 
in day time with the idea of capturing some- 
thing to eat, but more because they have 
a desire to fight anything moving just as a 
bass does and since I think of it there are 
many reasons to think he is right, so there 
is nothing unreasonable in expecting these 
big gaudy flies of his to make good. Mr. 
Lance is just the man to stay with the 
game and prove it out one way or the other 
and by the end of 1909 season he will be 
in position to say positively whether he is 
right in his diagnosis of the case or whether 
he has been indulging in theoretical dreams 
which are really the base of a lot of tackle 
designs that luok nice on the shelf, but are 
utterly worthless to catch fish with. His 
experience this summer will be noted with 
expectant eyes by a large number of Pa- 
cific coast men who would rather go fish- 
ing than sit down to a square meal, 

+ + * 

The Washington legislature with its 
usual masterly inactivity failed to pass any 
new game laws or to amend the old ones 
so the state will be burdened another two 
years with a lot of laws that never have 
been satisfactory to anyone but the politi- 
cians who framed them. Most of these laws 
could be bettered mightily by intelligent ac- 
tion, but nobody expects that along game 
lines from a Washington legislature any 
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more. Some day the sportsmen of the state 
will get tired of the mess of junk that now 
takes up space in the statutes under the 
head of Game Laws and then they will get 
up and go to war with the legislature and 
stay at war until a revolution is accom- 
plished that will give the state a set of ra 
tional laws founded on natural seasons and 
what the sportsmen want done. Then and 
not till then can Washington expect to have 
game laws that will protect game and stil! 
allow some decent, clean sport. 
. ¥ * 


The Interstate Association for the en- 
couragement of trap shooting will hold the 
fourth Pacific Coast handicap shoot at Se- 
attle, August 24-25-26. This will be the 
biggest shoot ever held on the coast and 
on its success depends the status of all 
future shoots under the same auspices. It 
will be one of the four big shoots to be 
held in the United States during 1909 and 
Seattle’s application was turned down at 
first by the association only to be re-opened 
and Seattle given the event in the end be 
cause Seattle shooters went after it with 
the Seattle spirit behind them—and with 
the usual result that they got what they 
went after. 

Every big manufacturer will send a 
string of men to shoot, but they will shoot 
for glory only instead of being handicapped 
and allowed to compete for prizes as usual 
All the big shots of the country will be in 
attendance and there will be three days of 
rapid fire work. The first day is to have 
twelve events covering 200 targets. 

The second day will have the preliminary 
handicap, 100 targets with six additional 
events totaling 100 targets. 

The third day will be the big day with 
the Pacific Coast handicap, 100 targets and 
six additional events totaling 100 targets, 
which will end in a blaze of glory for some 
man behind the gun. 

The Interstate Association is to hang up 
a line of valuable trophies and prizes and 
a lot of good money is in sight in addition 
and this with an absolute square deal guar- 
anteed will attract guns from every state in 
the Union who will come to get in on the 
shoot and see the A.-Y.-P. Exposition on 
the same trip. It’s going to be a place to 
come to and a trip well worth while, so 
come to the fair you who shoot and bring 
your gun along, 





Dr. J. Wylie Anderson 


A Trip of Hunting and Exploration on the Alaskan Peninsula 
This spring two prominent Denver spor 
bears They are Dr. 

life of Denver for thirty years and both eminent in their respec- 


hunt for the big grizzly 
known in the professional 
tive avocations of physician and attorney. 








game hunting afforded in Colorado and other western states almost since boyhood, and as 


they are keen nature lovers and possessed < 
2 . 


a fund of information almost invaluable to 


land, or who perchance may anticipate hunting there some day. Thig will all be written up 


by Mr. Williams for Outdoor Life, illustrated 


son, and will be given to our readers as soon after the return of these gentlemen from Al- 


aska as possible. They carry cameras and a 


for a successful hunt but for taking notes on it as well 

They will be gone from Denver about three months and have engaged the well known 
Alaska guide. Mr. L,. L, Bales, assisted by acorps of able helpers, to pilot them into the al- 
most unknown recesses of that land. They will travel over a section heretofore unexplored, 
and untrod by white man, and therefore the result of their expedition will be looked forward 
to with deep interest by sportsmen and explorers the world over. In order that camps and 
outlook posts may be properly established upon their arrival, Guide Bales and his 
have preceded them on the groind sixty days, so as to save time in the preliminary work of 
getting located They left Seattle on April 24th 


It is with deep regret that the editor of 


gentlemen, for he was included in the party when it was originally formed to take this 
trip, when they all met in Seattle last summer; but 


the last moment impossible for him to go 


Dr. Anderson and Mr. Williams leave with the best 


a safe journey, lots of exciting sport and a 


Song o’ th’ Sea 


Old days a-callin’ us back to the blue, 


Old voices singin’ a 


Fred A, Williams 


tsmen will invade the Alaska Peninsula on a 
J. Wylie Anderson and Fred A. Williams, well 


They have both been participants in the big 


ff a deep sense of observation, they will collect 
the sportsman who likes to read of that great 


with photographs taken by him and Dr. Ander- 


full complement of all the requisites not only 


assistants 





this magazine is unable to accompany these 
for business reasons it was found at 


wishes of all western sportsmen for 
successful trip in every way. 





song o’ the sea— 


Shake out the tattered old rag that we flew 


High at the peak of 
Black fangs agape in 


the Belle o’ the Dee! 
the white spume a-lee— 


Kickin’ an’ buckin’ an’ side-jumpin’, too, 


Pitchin’ an’ poundin’, 


the Belle o’ the Dee 


Cheated the rocks off the coast o’ Ceba. 


Laughed at the world in the Rollickin’ Sue, 
Swungtotheswell o’the warm, southern sea, 
Swore at a lazy piratical crew— 
Two-master schooner, the Annabel Lee. 
Middle watch drunk, and a grand jamboree 
Came to an end off the coast o’ Sult: 
That was the last of the Annabel Lee, 
Lascars an’ Chinks an’ Manila-men too. 


Do you remember the Malays of Ghu? 
Tradin’ for rubble an’ trouble an’ tea? 
Oh! how we flew from that cannibal crew— 
Flew to the guns of the Annabel Lee! 
Shiver m_! mate, ’twas a glorious spree— 
Jolo an’ Java an’ Singapore too. 

Hark! they’re a-singin’ a song o’ the sea! 
Old days a-callin’ us back to the blue. 


HARVEY SELLERS DYE. 
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| | 
| The Reply of the Seagull | 
| Bird of the billow that breasts the storm, And the seagull paused and answered me | 
4 | Rest for awhile thy graceful form— “In the deep, the dark, and silent sea, | 
l 


| Pause in thy flight so wild and free Is the ship that friends await in vain 
O’er the foaming waves, and speak to me. The ship that ne’er shall come again. 


Where is the ship that friends await “And the tale is told to the sobbing tide | 
| That sailed away through the Golden Gate—Of the woeful wreck which the waters hide, 
| The ship that sailed for a foreign shore By the wind that drove her to her death 
| And returned to the harbor never more? For the wind is the storm king’s boastful 
| breath, 
| [I have asked of the undivulging sea, “Neath the moaning waves of a rocky shor 
| But only its roar came back to me; Doth the ship repose forevermore, 
I have sought if the wind the tidings bore, And the souls she bore to their rocky bed 
| But I lost reply in the ocean’s roar. Shall sleep till the sea gives up its dead.” | 
Then the seagull rose and soared away | 
Till the speck was lost in the distant spray. | 
I heard the wind laugh, at my side, | 
| And then, the sobbing of the tide. | 
ALEX, ROSS. | 

















Is This a Record Trout Catch? 


Editor Outdoor Life:—I submit the ac- a No. 14 Grey Hackle and No. 12 Coachman 
companying as a picture of a “record” If anyone can beat this I would like to learn 
eatch of trout. While enjoying an outing of it through Outdoor Life, the best sports- 
with my wife and daughter in Grand Co., man’s magazine published. (These trout 
Colo., June-August, 1907, I made some fine were taken from Williams Fork, one mile 
. catches, but this was the best—eighteen above Leal P. O., and about 30 miles from 

fine mountain trout in two hours. None were Hot Sulphur Springs, on the ‘Moffat road” 
less than 12 inches long, and the largest, —D., N. W. & P. Ry.) W. F. SMITH. 
in the center, was 18 inches long. I used Colorado. 
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A Splendid Snipe Picture 


Here is what is probably as fine an actual 
photograph of a live jack snipe in his native 
haunts as was ever made. The picture was 
made by Mr. J. Rognon of Seattle from life 
with the camera not more than six feet from 
the bird. Mr. Rognon is a_ professionai 
photographer who takes his camera with 
him when he goes to the woods 

In January a fall visited the 
Puget Sound country accompanied by below- 
freezing weather. The cold spell lasted ten 
days and is the most storm on 
record there in the government weather of- 
fice. The snow covered most of the bird 
feed and the game wardens put out a great 
deal of grain for all kinds of birds. One 
locality where this feeding was done was 
near an area of swampy ground in the out- 
skirts of Seattle. The springs about the lit- 
tle swamp kept more or less ground free 
from snow and it was here the game warden 
fed numerous quails and other birds daily. 
This jack snipe found feed here in the 


of snow 


severe 


swamp and stayed right through the cold 
snap in company with several 
lows. 


of his fel- 
Constant association with the game 





warden convinced him that men were not 
so bad after all, so he refused to leave the 
mud and water of the springs and went 
right on with his daily grubbing for worms 
while the warden fed the grain to the quails. 

Mr. Rognon heard of the quails and went 
out on Sunday with a reflex camera to photo- 
graph them. He saw the jack snipe and ap- 
proached it carefully until he was only six 
feet away, the bird sitting quietly for his 
portrait, and then “snap” went the shutter 
and it was done. When the negative was 
developed it came out the splendid portrait 
of the bird we print herewith, standing in 
the open rivulet that came from the spring 
and thus kept the table set for the bird 
even though all the world seemed white 
and cold. The snow in the background is 
not more than a foot behind the bird and 
there is ice on the twig that sticks in the 
mud of the foreground; but the white back- 
ground brings the bird out beautifully and 
the water under him shows fine reflections. 
Taken altogether it is rather a remarkable 
life-portrait of a wild bird, well set and 
well handled, 
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A beautiful string of black bass caught in Salt Creek, Elk County, Kansas, by Mr. H. G. Jones 


of Independence. 


Do Emasculated Elk Shed Their Horns? 


Editor Outdoor Life:—In the July (1908) 
number of Outdoor Life, page 99, Mr. L, L. 
Flagg inquires as to the cause of the extra- 
ordinary growth of horns on a deer’s head, 
of which there is a cut presented. I would 
state that I have in my possession a pair 


of elk horns with this excessive or exuber- 
ant growth of horn, and learn from a prom 
inent taxidermist that elk or deer when 
castrated do not lose their horns and there 
occurs an exuberant growth of fine material 
on the horns. I would be pleased to learn 
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if any of the readers of Outdoor Life can 
verify this statement. 
New York. PETER GRUBER. 

It is rather a coincidence that just at this 
time we have received the following note 
and accompanying photographs bearing up- 
on this very subject: 

Editor Outdoor Life:—I enclose front 
and side views of a freak elk—steer—head, 
killed Oct. 6th in Wyoming, with horns still 
in the velvet; owned by Mr. J. D. Crandall 
of Lake George. Some maintain that elk 
when emasculated do not shed their horns. 
If so, why the velvet? That it was this last 
season’s growth is supported by the fact 


A Large Trout 


This trout weighed 7% lbs. and measured 28 
inches long. It was caught with a fly in 
Snake River, near St. Anthony, Idaho. 








that it was perfect and not rubbed off. Who 
emasculated the animal is not known. 
Colorado, S. HOWARTH. 


The New Alaskan Game Law 


Editor Outdoor Life:—The Alaskan game 
law as a whole is all right, and but for a 
part of one section would be heartily ap 
proved by every citizen of Alaska. The 
portion I refer to is that making an open 
season for the killing of deer and mountain 
sheep ten months in the year (April 1 to 
Feb. 1), and under the provisions of Sec 
tion 4 the game mentioned may be mar- 
keted during that time. It is a fact that 
cannot be disputed that if this law remains 
in force, in five years there will be scarcel; 
a deer in this part of Alaska. The slaughter 
of deer in the past six months points un- 
erringly to this result. 

The market has been flooded with ani 
mals; mining companies have had hunters, 
white and native, employed by the day to 
secure fresh meat for their boarding houses, 
and hundreds of carcasses, when not in good 
condition, are left in the woods or thrown 
overboard. So you can see that the effect 
will be to simply exterminate the deer in- 
stead of to protect them. That means a 
good deal to Alaska, as well as to the sports- 
men from the outside. The prospector has 
to depend entirely upon the deer for his 
fresh meat, as it is impossible for him to 
pack fresh meats with him into the moun 
tains as the physical conditions of the coun- 
try are such that grub, tools, etc., have to 
be packed upon human backs, for it is ut- 
terly impossible to use a burro or cayuse in 
the thick woods. 

The law should be so amended as to pro- 
hibit the sale of venison at any time of the 
year and to make an open season for two 
months only—Nov, 1 to Jan. 1, excepting 
for prospectors when in need of meat; of 
course, limiting the number to be killed by 
each individual hunter. 

Ketchikan, Alaska. F. E. BUTLER. 





When airships freely circulate 
There must be something done 
To make the game laws regulate 

The chump who totes a gun! 
—Washington Star. 
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game laws of any state. 


Outdoor Life will be glad to receive information at any time of any infraction of the 
Such information will always be immediately communicated to 





the game department of the state in which the infringement is alleged to have been com- 
mitted, after which it will be our aim to exercise a stringent espionage over the carrying 


out of the game department's duties in the premises. 


It is not our intention to divert 


such information from the game department channels, but rather to solicit such informa- 


tion in addition to what has already been sent to the department by the informant. 











Ruffed Grouse Suicides 


Editor Outdoor Life:—Something over a 
year ago while one of my neighbors was 
sitting by a cozy fire there was a crash fol- 
lowed by a shower of window glass and 
feathers, and a ruffed grouse shot through 
the room and was picked up dead at the 
end of the room opposit? the window. Some 
dogs had been barking at the bird which 
had taken refuge in a large cottonwood tree 
(about 100 yards from the house), from 
which it took a headlong plunge through the 
window as mentioned; The center piece to 
the sash, measuring about 7%x1% inches, was 


broken in the center and the window de- 
molished. Now the question that puzzles 
many of us, is what prompted the bird to 
fly to certain destruction in this 
know of two cases where blue grouse when 
pursued by hawks have taken refuge in 
houses by flying in at the open doors, but 
never heard of a bird of any kind flying, or 
attempting to fly, through a closed window 
as this ruffed grouse did. 
your readers can offer an explanation (none 
of us here can), but I doubt if many 
relate similar strictly true incidents. 

British Columbia. H. 


way? I 


Perhaps some of 


can 


Night-Herding a Black Bear 


Editor Outdoor Life:—“Speaking of hunt- 
ing bears,” remarked my host, “we were 
out after bear up in Boulder Basin, in the 
Stinking Water country the past season, 
and had the chase of a life time. 

“We followed the dogs on a hot trail for 
hours without treeing, and had lost nearly 
the entire pack at nightfall, with the trail 
headed straight for a small cave away up 
on the side of a mountain of slide rock, 
where a good jump would start a man down 
a 500-foot slide. When we reached the cave 


at 9 o’clock, night was on in earnest and 
we had only one dog left, a diminutive Aire- 
dale that we called ‘Toots,’ and she plainly 
told us that bruin was at home. What to 
do to keep him there until morning was the 
problem we now had to face, so we decided 
to camp at the mouth of the cave, and built 
a fire te assist us in the undertaking. We 
got up a good pile of wood and Jack laid 
down and slept soundly, but I was too busy 
keeping warm to sleep very much. 

“Soon after daylight the other boys came 
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up with more of the dogs and we sent them 
in to bring the bear out, but he refused to 
be brought. We could hear him strike the 
ground with his heavy feet when the dogs 
charged, but the best they could do was to 
make him furious, and after repeated ef- 
forts, we called them off and went in after 
him ourselves, but with the aid of an elec- 
tric pocket lamp were unable to see well 
enough to shoot in the crowded space, the 
cave being so low that we were obliged to 
crawl in on our hands and knees, so gave 
up that line of attack. 

“We then decided to try smoking bruin 
out, and got up a good smudge. The dogs, 
unwilling to give up the quarry, kept going 
in through the smoke, but soon became ex- 
hausted by the heat and overcome by the 
smoke. They would stay from thirty sec- 
onds to two minutes, coming out for fresh 


air and returning again and again, but bruin 
still refused to budge. 

“When the dogs could no longer endure 
the heat and smoke we raked out the fire 
and waited for the smoke to clear out, then 
went in with the dogs and found that bruin 
had succumbed to the intense heat and 
smoke, and the dogs enjoyed wooling him 
for a few seconds, when we whipped them 
off and dressed the bear, packed up and re- 
turned to camp. 

“As I said a while ago, I have been in at 
the death of several bears, and in the hills 
in all kinds of weather and under all kinds 
of conditions, and hope to be again—being 
a veritable crank about hunting big game— 
but I don’t care about night-herding any 
more bears in eaves, especially when they 
turn out to be of record size, as this one 
did.” W. S. BUEHNER. 


Game Protection Measures for Washington 





Editor Outdoor Life:—By the time this 
letter reaches you there will probably be es- 
tablished on the statute books of Washing- 
ton, laws preventing the further killing of 
deer on any of the island possessions of the 
state; any killing of deer in water or with- 
in twenty feet thereof, and various other 
provisions which give a great deal more pro- 
tection for game than we have had in the 
past. I am getting a copy of the laws to 
send you. 

The letter of Mr. Leek in your March 
issue is very gratifying to me. A man has 
peculiar satisfaction in seeing some result 
from his efforts in behalf of game protec- 
tion and I note with particular satisfaction 
that the campaign has resulted in such a 


considerable increase to the numbers of elk 
in Wyoming. A. W. LEWIS. 

Washington. 

ee 

It is a pleasing reflection to note that 
such an influential sportsman as Captain 
Lewis is taking an interest in proper legis- 
lation for game in his state. He has had 
much experience in the field, having been 
through the Boer War of South Africa, hav- 
ing hunted big game both there and in this 
country, being the promoter of “The Boer 
War” at the St. Louis Exposition and being 
now the director of concessions at the Se- 
attle Fair. Such men are able to do a world 
of good for the cause of game protection, 
and Captain Lewis’s efforts therefore should 
recGive every encouragement possible.—Ed- 
itor. 


An Ideal Camp Wagon Described 


Having learned of the existence of an ideal camp wagon (made and owned by Charles 


Kaiser, 4235 Eliot Street, Denv er 


for his private use), we ordered the accompanying article 


written and drawings made describing it, believing that the information here contained 


would be of value to our camp 
Mr 


it ig friends contemplating the construction of such a vehicle. 
Kaiser is glad at any time to show the wagon or give any information to brother sports- 


men that will be of any assistance to them.—Editor 


In construcing an ideal camp wagon, one 
must consider first of all the material to be 
used. Since the wagon is built principally 
of wood, let us determine the kind of lumber 
to use. True, there are many kinds of lum- 
ber, but allow me to suggest Virginia pop- 
lar, because of strength and elasticity, 





and, furthermore, for its light weight. 

Remember that every ounce saved in pre- 
paring for a trip of this kind means that 
much lighter load for the team, which weight 
will total surprisingly unless one is very 
considerate. Of course in the case of the 
tongue, double-tree and wagon wheels, to- 
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gether with the loops for the top, hickory 
is the most satisfactory and serviceable, but 
with the exception of the aforesaid arti- 


over the hood in one continuous piece. The 
hood projects twenty-two inches in front of 
No. 1 ribs on either side. 


cles, Virginia poplar will prove most bene- 
ficial. 

Another very important 
material to consider is the 
kind of iron and steel to 
use, Again permit me to AA \\' 
suggest the use of Norway 
iron in every case, other 
than where steel is neces- 
sary, even when it comes 
to the bolts and screws. 
The tires for the wheels, 
the springs, the axles and 
the fifth wheel should be 
made of the best of steel. 
The stove is not of Norway 
iron, necessarily, but of or- 
dinary sheet iron. It will 
cost about $30 extra for 
Norway iron, but will pay 
one in the long run. 

The wagon body meas- 
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The strips over the top should be about 
two inches apart, and about one-half inch 
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ures ten feet by three feet ] 
six inches. HRS 
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The floor of wagon is 
three feet four inches above i} 
the ground. 

The side projection, one Il 
inch thick by twelve inches 
wide, extends the full 
length of the wagon. It 
is supported, together with 
the weight of the wagon top, by four braces 
on each side. 

The running board along the side of the 
projection and perpendicular to its outer 
edge is ten feet by five and one-half feet by 
one inch. Object of same is to support the 
five hoops for the top as well as to prevent 
articles of clothing and bedding from roll- 
ing out of wagon when the side curtains are 
rolled up. 

The five hoops for the wagon are three- 
fourths by one and one-half inches and ex- 
tend four feet eight inches above the side 
projection. 

Over the hoops and extending about one 
and one-half feet down the sides are strips 
of wood two by one and one-half inches by 
ten feet, to give form to the canvas over the 
top. 

Canvas for the top should be twenty- 
ounce and twelve feet long, so as to reach 


— 


Sketch showing view from front of wagon 


apart at the extreme bow, where strips one- 
half by one inch will prove to best advan- 
tage to form a graceful curve. 

Inserted between canvas top and over each 
of the five hoops a bow-shaped strip of wood 
two feet by one and one-half inches will 
give a rounded form to the top and prevent 
rain from settling on the top which in time 
will leak through. 

To prevent the canvas from leaking, es- 
pecially on top, apply like paint an equal 
mixture of white lead and linseed oil with 
a little yellow ochre for color. 

The four side curtains on either side can 
be unbuttoned (per four buttons to each 
side) and rolled up if desired. A front cur- 
tain of canvas and buttoned from inside 
to hoop No. 1 is for use only at night to 
keep out the cold air and rain. 

As a finishing touch to set off the top a 
strip of canvas six inches deep ending in 
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scallops will add much to the appearance of 
the wagon. 

Boxes beneath the wagon are convenient 
at all times to pack grain and tools in. 

A box thirty-two by nineteen inches by 
three feet six inches, behind rear axle and 
bolted to wagon bottom, will prove very con- 
venient to pack flour, ham, bacon, sugar, 
coffee, etc., in. 

Box A, forty by thirteen by ten inches, 
is for tools. It is situated immediately back 
of front axle and escapes the main reach by 
four inches. 

Box B, nineteen by ten by ten inches, be- 
neath side projection at front of wagon on 
opposite side from hand brake, is very con- 
venient to pack the noon-day lunch in, so 
that it is handy when en route. 

Rather than have a 
spring wagon seat, a 
box, as per C, will 
prove an economy on 
space. The cover lifts 
forward, and, in same, 






blankets, clothing, front 5 
curtains, etc., can be } 
earried. To make it = 
easy riding, blankets SS 
and bedding can be — >a 
used for the cushion. =>) 
A door, twenty - six _ q 
inches by -three feet = 
eighteen inches, whose ‘i — . 
frame is covered with == 








canvas, will prove avail- 
able to gain access to 
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spring attached beneath front spring of 
wagon by means of links in a chain, and a 
hook, to attach to bolt on double-tree, will 
permit one to raise or lower tongue and re- 
lieve the weight of same. 

Behind tne handle of the brake, which is 
operated through an opening in side pro- 
jection on right hand side of driver, is the 
gun case, which holds two rifles and one 
shotgun. It is nine inches wide at base, 
but tapers slightly from four inches above 
base to a point eighteen inches above base, 
when it assumes a width of four inches for 
a height of four feet three inches. 

Immediately back of gun case, per cut, 
is the bed, in an upright position. It is 
supported, when lowered, by two legs, one 
at either end, which fit into holes one-fourth 












the wagon from. the 





rear. 
The axles should be 





of the best of steel, one 
and one-fourth by one 
and one-fourth inches. 
The front wheels should 
be about three  reet 
three inches in diam- 
eter; the rear wheels 
about four feet two 
inches in diameter. 

The rims, one and one-half by one-eighth 
inches, should be made of first-class steel. 
The front spring should be composed of 
seven plates, and the rear springs of six 
plates each. The fifth wheel should be 
fairly large and project four inches to front 
of axle. 

As a saving to the team, a large spiral 
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Another front view. 


inch deep in floor of wagon. When down it 
permits about ten inches for dressing be- 
tween edge of bed and side projection. Same 
is four feet eight inches wide and seven feet 
long. When traveling and the bed is up- 
raised, the springs, a light mattress and 
bedding is all encased and a canvas curtain 
in front and covering over the top, edging 
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with scallops, gives it a tidy appearance, and 
prevents dust from getting to the bedding. 

Three pouches stitched with canvas can 
be hung over the door of rear of wagon for 
convenience to carry medicine and many 
small articles. 

The table, thirty-four by twenty by one- 
half inches, stands twenty-seven inches high 
on two legs twenty-six inches long that fit 
in small holes one-fourth inch deep in floor 
of wagon. The legs are in two parts, joined 
together with a hinge. The second part, 
twenty inches long, fits in between two 
strips of wood beneath table to prevent top 
from slipping. By means of a hook the sec- 
ond part of the two legs fastens into a metal 
pocket on No. 3 or 4 inch hoop, twenty-six 
inches above floor, thus making it station- 
ary. 

The two-hole stove which stands on four 
rods five inches above side projection, is 
made of two layers of sheet iron, separated 
three-fourths of an inch apart to permit cir- 
culation of heat and retain same, thus pre- 
venting it from getting red hot which is 
so apt to scorch clothing, etc. A piece of 
zinc fastened to the second hoop behind 
stove will prevent scorching of side curtains. 
Two openings near bottom of stove on the 
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side where fire is built and covered with 
cap operated on a rivet so as to open or 
close will give draft to the fire or shut off 
same as desireu. When in camp an extra 
length of stovepipe (which is carried be- 
hind the tool box when traveling) can be 
placed on pipe projecting through wagon, 
which will cause a better draft. 

In one corner of the inside of stove is 
an opening through which the ashes can be 
brushed down through a short piece of stove 
pipe which projects through side projection. 
Same opening is covered with cap when fire 
is made and the meal is being prepared. 


A Key to Description of Parts. 
A—Tool Box. 
B—Box for lunch. 
C—Box seat for blankets and clothing. 
i—Table. 


2—Stove. 2a—Stovepipe. 

3—Gun case. 

4—Bed. 10—Brace. 
5—Side running board. 11—Brake handle. 
6—Side projection. 12—Hood. 
7—Hoop. 13—Door. 


8—Side curtain. 
9—Medicine pouches. 


14—Front spring. 
15—Brake. 
J. R. PARRY, JR. 


A Note From John Goff 


John B. Goff, the old-time western guide, 
writes of the game and hunting conditions 
at Wapiti, Wyo., under date of Marca 18th. 
Wapiti is an inn (run now by Mr. Goff), 
established some years ago by “Buffalo Bill” 
(Wm. F. Cody) and lies about forty miles 
west of Cody, on the government wagon 
road to the Yellowstone Park, by the east 
entrance. It is an ideal location in summer 
for sportsmen and fishermen, with good 
hunting and fishing (the editor killed two 


In Regards to Certain 


L. L. Bales of Seattle, Wash., has re- 
ceived the following letter from H. F. Har- 
vey, D. D. S., of Cleveland, O., which he has 
asked us to publish: 

“I notice that your article in Outdoor 
Life on gull nesting states that the young 
gulls remain in nest until able to fly. I am 
sending photo of young gulls (first day oui 





bears and a lion within fifteen miles of Wap- 
iti two years ago) and magnificent scenery. 

We extract the following from Mr. Goff’s 
letter: “We have had a very hard winter 
here, but notwithstanding this fact the elk 
are in good condition. I was out among 
them today and counted 375 head, most of 
them being within a mile of the hotel (Wap- 
iti lodge). I haven’t hunted much the past 
winter, owing to the deep snows, but I will 
make up for it this spring.” 


Habits of Sea Gulls 


of shell) made in northern Ontario while on 
a fishing trip two years ago. The day be- 
fore photo was made one was nearly out of 
shell, the others just breaking through. 
There were three, but one persisted in 
getting out of the nest and out of sight. The 
following day they were in the water, being 
able to get down backside of the rock with- 
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out tumbling off the rock. There were sev- 
eral nests about the lake and the young all 
seemed to take to the water like a duck 
very soon after being out of shell. I have 
wondered whether they were different from 
your Alaskan gull. 
this respect..” 

To which Mr. Bales replied as follows: 

“As regards the young gulls remaining 
in their nest until they were able to fly, I 
will say: I should have qualified that state- 
ment by adding, that I had reference to the 
rocky inlet shown in the pictures 
panying my article and to other similar 
ones that were out in the open ocean, where 
there is always more or less of an ocean 
swell constantly 


They certainly were in 


accom- 


breaking against these 
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rocks, many of the nests being on the rocks 
in such steep places, that there is no other 
footing for the young birds than the nest 
alone. Young gulls in nests of this kind 
never soil their nests. 

“Now, take it in land-locked bays where 
there is no ocean swell, and on low, flat, 
grassy islands, the young gulls ramble about 
more or less on the land. I have never seen 
the young gulls of the Aleutian islands or 
any islands of the north Pacific take to the 
water before they were able to fly, and if a 
young gull fell out of its nest on a rock like 
the one shown in the picture accompanying 
my article, it would drown, as it could never 
regain its nest unless it was able to fly.” 

L. L. B. 


Spring Shooting of Wild Fowl 


Editor Outdoor Life:—The laws of South 
Dakota allow the shooting of wild fowl dur- 
ing the spring months; so much for the 
disgrace of our good state. I would like to 
hear from some of the sportsmen who live 
in states where spring shooting of wild fowl 
is prohibited and what effect it has on fall 


shooting; that is, if it improves the shooting 


or no. Can anyone give any plausible rea- 
son why spring shooting should not be 
Why wait until our wild fowl have 
gone the way of the buffalo and antelope? 
The recent law passed in South Dakota pro- 
tecting grouse and prairie chickens until 
September 1, 19ll is a ‘step in the right di- 
rection. BERT McMILLAN. 


stopped? 


South Dakota. 


A Veteran Bear Hunter Discourses on Old-Time Experiences 


Editor Outdoor Life:—I have never 
tried writing anything for publication; but 
in twenty years of hunting in the Rocky 
Mountains I had experiences 
with all kinds of game found in the moun- 
tains of western Colorado from the grizzly 
or silvertip bear on down the line to the elk, 
deer, mountain sheep, antelope, etc. 
read with great 
your valuable 
gleaned a deal 
communications amused me very much, es- 
pecially those relating to bear and their hab- 
its. 

I am not a naturalist, but simply a plain 


have varied 


I have 


interest many articles in 


magazine from which I! 


of information, while some 


hunter, being at home when alone with my 
gun, with no dog and no traps. My favor- 
ite way of hunting bear is to take up his 
trail, whether it be one hour or a day old, 
and stay with it till I get him. Many times 
have I slept on the trail with no bed but 


the fallen leaves of the mountain spruce 


and no shelter but the green boughs over- 
head, while the sparkling sentinels of the 
night glittered from the blue vault above. 
But I digress. I started in to tell a bear 
story, one that dates back several years. It 
was the 19th day of April, 1891. W. H. Ban- 
nister and I started early for the section 
of country known as the “hogback.” It is 
a rough, broken country, a spur that runs 
down from the northwest end of the Grand 
Mesa, western Colorado, and in those days 
it was a favorite place for bear to winter. 
Some of them would dig holes in the north- 
east hillside, most generally where the oak 


brush was the thickest. I know of about 
forty such holes now. Some would make 
their winter beds of cedar bark. Bannis- 


ter and I found two beds of bark. One was 
a very large one, with a smaller bed about 
ten feet away. They were made and used 


by the mother silvertip and her young. She 
bears become mothers every two years only. 




















—————— 
















In this instance the mother and her “long 
yearling” made these beds about the first 
of November and there they spent the long 
winter. 

About the first of February a baby bear 
brother and son was born. They had been 
gone from the beds about a week when we 
found them, but there in the mud was the 
imprint of a foot fifteen inches long, an- 
other about six inches and one about three 
inches. It was getting late, but we con- 
cluded there would be another day, so start- 
ed home. We had ridden about a mile 
in an easterly direction when, upon nearing 
the brink of a steep, rocky cafion, we sep- 
arated, my companion going to the left and 
I straight on. 

I was first to the edge of the gulch and 
upon looking down about 150 yards I saw 
the old mother silvertip busily engaged in 
digging in the soft, spongy earth. I was 
not long in making up my mind what to do. 
I was “loaded for bear” with a .50-100-450 
Winchester single-shot rifle weighing twelve 
pounds. I only fired one shot, which struck 
her behind the shoulder and a little high, 
penetrating both lungs, coming out on the 
opposite side and carrying out small pieces 
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of the lung. In a minute or so she was 
dead. Bannister’s little dog ran down there 
and the cub climbed a tree—a thing that a 
full-grown grizzly cannot do. The cub was 
about the length and height of a full-grown 
bobcat but his legs were a great deal larger. 
Bannister wanted to shoot him but I said no. 
He said, “How will we get him?” and I 
replied, “We will go to skinning on the old 
one and await developments.” The cub was 
“hollerin’” almost every breath and going 
up and down the tree. Finally he came 
down and sat up for a fight. Then I roped 
him, and the fun began! It took fast work 
to keep him off me—and about all Bannis- 
ter did was laugh! I told him to take the 
rope and I would fix him. So 1 handed him 
the string, and I laughed; but I caught the 
cub by the hind feet, stretched him out, tied 
his feet and mouth, put him on the saddle 
and carried him home. This may smell 
“fishy” to some, but it’s all “bear.’”’ We kept 
him till the 12th of July, when I took him 
to DeBeque and shipped him to Sells Broth- 
ers at Ogden, Utah. I heard a few years 
ago that the big show stiil had him. 
Colorado. W. R. CRANDELL. 





Slaughter of Elk in Idaho 


Editor Outdoor Life:—Enclosed you will 
please find a clipping from the Boise, (Ida.), 
Statesman of February 25, 1909. I have lived 
in this country since 1890 and I know this 
killing of elk to be a fact. I live just forty 
miles west of the Wyoming line or Jack- 
son’s Hole country. The elk are so poor 
and thin that men run them down on horse- 
back. I like to hunt, myself, but I am glad 
that I can say that I hunt in season only 
and do not kill more than the law allows. 

Rexburg, Ida. T. P. STATHAM. 


The clipping enclosed by Mr. Statham is 
as follows: 

E. W. Yoemans has returned from a trip 
into Fremont county that took him into the 
Teton Basin country and to the borders of 
Jackson’s Hole. 

“The slaughter of elk in that section is 
something appalling,” he said. “The snow is 
deep and the animals are driven down toward 
the settlements. They are helpless and can 
be picked off with ease. Farmers, not hunt- 
ers, are the guilty parties. 

“One man told me he knew a farmer 
who had killed six of the noble animals. He 
said he would have complained if the man 


had not been his neighbor. A mail-carrier 
informed me he saw forty-two elk strug- 
gling through the snow in single file. Two 
of the animals had been severely wounded 
and were bleeding and staggering. As the 
animals approach farmhouses they are 
mowed down. Elk meat, heads and hides 
are on sale in suspicious quantities.’ 

The game law prohibits the killing of 
more than one elk in a season. The condi- 
tions in Fremont county have caused the 
game warden to be severely criticised. It 
is stated that no trouble would be experi- 
enced in securing evidence. So far not an 
arrest has been made. Mr. Yoemans brought 
back with him a copy of the Ashton Enter- 
prise of February 1ith, from which the 
following is taken: 

“Word reached here Wednesday that the 
day before six elk had been killed at Squir- 
rel. Today a rancher brings word to town 
that nine elk cows and calves crossed his 
place this week and before they had pro- 
ceeded three miles all but one had been 
killed. Elk meat was also offered for sale 
in town today, Thursday.” 





We publish this information as « sample 
of what is frequently received in our office 
regarding laxity in the protection of game 
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in many western states. Such information 
is usually conveyed by us to the game de- 
partments of the proper states, but this 
came in too late to advise the Idaho 
officials—most likely after they had already 


Black 


Editor Outdoor Life:—While the discus- 
sion of freaks is in order I would like to 
ask if any of your readers have ever seen 
any black coyotes—not dark, but jet black? 
I*have a friend that has a pair of them—he 
found one in each litter of seven—one litter 
last season and one the season before last. 
They are as tame as any coyote and have 


as fine fur as anyone ever saw. Do you 


been apprised of the facts through other 
sources. It is certainly exasperating to 
sportsmen to reflect that these things are 
going on and that outsiders as individuals 
are powerless to act.—Editor. 


Coyotes 
think they will breed entirely black? 
Oklahoma. W. A. CARLISLE. 


It is hardly to be supposed that they 
would breed entirely black, as they would 
take on the color of their ancestors most 
likely, their color being freakish, the same 
as the albino color found occasionally in an- 
imals and birds. We would, however, be 
very curious to know what color could be 
bred from two animals so colored.—Editor. 


The Good Name of Alaska Sportsmen Defended 


Editor Outdoor Life:—In your magazine 
for February I note an article “Game Slaugh- 
tered in Alaska,” by H. W. Law (a pho- 
tographer from Nome), in which he accused 
Mr. Horaden and Mr. Keys of Juneau of 
slaughtering 60 deer near Tenakee, Alaska, 
saying that the deer were brought to Jun- 
eau on the steamer Georgia November 17, 
1908, and that he made photos of them there. 
He also states that it is a well known fact to 
residents of Juneau that deer are slaugh- 
tered for mere sport and their carcasses left 
to rot; that at this season (November), the 
deer come to the coast to eat sea-grass and 
are so timid and weak that they can easily 
be knocked over with a club; that the mar- 
kets are glutted with venison and that a 
whole deer can be bought for $1.50; also 
that the wolves have driven the deer from 
the mainland to the islands and the hunters 
knowing this, visit the islands and slaughter 
them by the hundreds, and men who are too 
lazy to work at legitimate occupations make 
a living by killing deer. 

Now, in justice to the men who are ac- 
cused of this carnage, and to the rest of 
the Alaskan sportsmen, I will ask space 
enough to give the actual facts in regard to 
this particular incident: There were twen- 
ty-eight, not sixty, deer brought in on the 
steamer Georgia November :7/, 1908, not in- 
cluding two deer that belonged to Messrs. 
C. B. Hassedan, Keys and Ike Sourby of 
Juneau; two deer being the net result of 


a three days’ hunt by these gentlemen at 
Tanakee. One of these men told me that 
when he saw his first wild deer (which was 
on this trip), it was a fine buck and was 
standing broadside within 100 feet. He fired 
three or four shots at it and it got away 
without a scratch. To’ accuse this man of 
helping to slaughter sixty deer would be at 
least inconsiderate, and add insult to injury. 

In November the deer are fat and in 
fine condition and it will keep Mr. Law 
busy to make a good bag back in the hills, 
and he will go hungry for venison before 
he kills a deer with a club in November. 

There never were but few if any deer on 
the mainland in this vicinity. There are 
wolves on some of the islands, but the isl- 
ands are large and there are still plenty of 
deer on all of them; on some of the islands 
there are no wolves. 

It is very seldom that a white man has 
game for sale, almost all of such game be- 
ing bought from the natives. Often during 
the open season there is no venison and but 
little game in the local markets and the av- 
erage price for whole deer has been from 
6 to 8c. per Ib. 

Mr. Law should not believe all he hears 
on the waterfront, and certainly should not 
give such information to the press as au- 
thentic news. W. H. CASE. 

Juneau, Alaska. 


Editor Outdoor Life:—I am a reader of 
Outdoor Life and in a late issue noticed an 
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article entitled “Slaughter of Deer in 
Alaska,” which I am somewhat inclined to 
contradict. I have been a resident of Alaska 
for the past six years and am an average 
hunter myself, and know it is impossible 
for town men to kill that many deer in a 
reasonable length of time and get them to 
market. The laws of Alaska prohibit any 
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hunter killing more than eight buck deer in 
one open season for marketable use, and 
prohibit the killing of does or yearlings at 
any time. I have hunted on all the princi- 
pal islands of Alaska and can say that sixty 
deer would be an average season’s work for 
two men. LENARD HOWARD. 
Washington. 


Game and Game Protection in Estes Park, Colorado 


Editor Outdoor Life:—I am desirous of 
bringing before the readers of Outdoor Life 
the fact that we are working for the setting 
apart of our beautiful park (Estes Park, 
Colo.), for a game preserve, and hope that 
we may be able to accomplish it; but we 
are also desirous that the public should 
know that we stand ready to protect the 
game that we have here at the present, no 
matter who it may be that violates the law. 

It was my disagreeable duty on the 13th 
of last month to arrest a man for killing 
beaver, and, while it is next to an impossi- 
bility to convict for the killing of beaver as 
the law now stands, yet I had my evidence 
so conclusive that he pleaded guilty to the 
charge of killing two beaver, and was fined 


$150.00 and costs. We have but a few bea- 
ver here in the park and we prize them 
highly, and we intend to protect them if 
such a thing is possible—and we intend to 
make it possible. The guilty party was Na- 
than Hall, an old-time trapper and hunter, 
who cut the dam below the beaver-house 
and then set his trap through the ice and 
took out two beaver. He did not get them 
all, for I found where they had cut some 
timber since those were caught. We have 
all been interested in that beaver-house. 
Tourists have come from all around the park 
to see it, as a matter of interest, and we 
are glad to have them come; but we want 
it understood that we stand for protection. 
Colorado. G. H. THOMSON. 





Listen to the changing music 
Of the thrush, as quick and slow 
Like the heart when beating rapture 


Sends its pulses high and low, 
To the soul’s supernal gladness, 


Quick expelling fear and sadness— 
His sweet song would overflow. 





My Solitude 


In the fields of maze and mallow, 
Where the dingy grass is dry, 

There I love to muse and ponder, 
There I love to sit or lie, 

In the warm sunlight of beauty, 

Where Dame Nature molds her duty 
Sending blessing to the sky. 


Stop, O brook, and tell me frankly 
Of your chimes, now passed away 
God knows what is in the future, 
But not any mar, today. 
Then repeat your ancient learning, 
This to me is all concerning; 
Greet me with your precious lay 


F. L. THOMAS. 
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Conducted by ED F. HABERLEIN, Author of The Amateur Trainer. 
TRAINING, HANDLING, CORRECTING FAULTS AND CARE OF THE BIRD DOG. 


T. P. M., Shawnee, Okla.—I am raising a 
fine pointer pup, now seven months old, and 
want to get it trained by a capable 
next fall’s shooting. Will 
me next? No doubt you 
trainer of bird dogs, not too far 
it will be convenient for me 


man for 
kindly put 
some good 
distant, so 


you 
know 


to go and see 
the pup worked before getting him back. We 
have plenty of game here to work on in sea- 
son, and I have time 
self; I fear, 


to train this pup my- 
that I would make a 
botch of it, had no experience in 
that matter. Am an enthusiast and would 
rather hunt than eat shot 
over some good dogs, such as I hope mine 
to be some day, but not how to go 
about it and, therefore, am looking for a 
man who understands that part of the busi- 
ness. 


however, 
as I have 
any 


day; have 


know 


Answer.—Recommending trainers in the 


years gone by has led to some disa- 
must refrain 


However, why not 


very 
greeable experiences, hence 
from doing so in future 
train puppy? As the owner of 
the and you an enthusiast on field 
shooting you can if so inclined—prior ex- 
perience is not a requisite. A copy of The 
Amateur Trainer in your hands, followed 
step by step as plainly directed, certainly 
will lead you through the supposed task with 
over, every shooter who has the time, in- 
comparatively little or no difficulty. 
over, every shooter who has the time, in- 
clination, access to game in its haunts and 
a pupil of promising propensities should, by 
all means, train his dog in person instead 
of sending to a paid trainer, because, al- 
though a dog trained by another may work 
satisfactorily upon the return, a dogs dispo- 
sition, capabilities, inclinations, good and 
bad habits, ete., are observed during 
the course of training by the trainer, who 


your own 
pup, 


More- 


best 


may, therefore, enforce greater obedience 
and obtain a higher degree of perfection in 
the work of his dog than any other person. 
Be wise—train your own dog, save the 
money paid for such work and have 
the satisfaction ultimately of owning a dog 
worth being proud of and who by your own 


efforts, was brought to perfection. 


to ve 


Mrs. E. W. A., Folsom, Pa.—As head of 
the dogdom department in Outdoor Life, 
which we take, I am writing for informa- 
tion which I feel you would be exceptionally 
fitted to give. We have nad a fine bull-ter- 
rier which we boughttat three months old. 
He was a fine watchdog and a good play- 
fellow for our two boys, aged five and twelve 
years. He was, however, very jealous of 
other children and anyone who would come 
into the yard, and would jump up on them, 
so we had to send him away, as he was not 
safe to be loose if anyone came in, and I 
dont want a dog that has to be kept tied. 
What kind of a dog would be the best all- 
round companion. and safe for my boys to 
take on their rambles in the woods with 
them and to be a safeguard against tramps 
or anyone whom they might meet, and still 
not be a dog anxious to fight? Our bull- 
terrier was too glad to fight with any dog. 
We are fond of animals and think a great 
deal of any dog we have, but I want a dog 
we can thoroughly trust. Would a collie, 
or a fox-terrier, be suitable? My older boy is 
anxious for a collie, but I want to know 
whether he would be ever likely to turn on 
them, or anyone, without cause? I hope you 
can give the information, as I wish to be 
reliably informed, and dont want to rely on 
advice of dog-dealers. 


Answer.—A collie would certainly be a 
good choice—pleasant disposition, devoted, 
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and not quarrelsome. The fox-terrier makes 
a good noisy companion—lots of racket and 
fun for the children—but is not so imposing 
a watchdog. Raising a pup with the chil- 
dren is the proper thing to do. Constant as- 
sociation will weld them into fast friends. 
The St. Bernard, or the Great Dane, would 
be a good choice if a large dog is preferred— 
one the children can play “horse” with, and 
tramps would shy clear of. 


W. 8S. S., Seattle, Wash.—I have pur- 
chased a Force Collar, such as recommended 
for use in training in The Amateur Trainer, 
but I am afraid it is too severe to use on a 


pup of kind disposition and obediently in- 
clined. Is there not some danger of cowing 
the pup, and thus ruin it? 


Answer.—There is no danger of injuring 
or cowing a puppy or any dog by judicious 
use of this collar. Its construction prevents 
mutilating, but punishment can be inflicted 
to any degree required. It will even take 
timidity out of any dog and make him im- 
plicitly obedient to slightest orders. Of 
course, punishment must not be inflicted be- 
yond necessity. However, in training a dog 
this collar will be found of great aid to in- 
culeate obedience, and force to be an in 
dispensable necessity with even the most 
kindly and pleasant dispositioned puppy. 


E. C. B., Concord, Calif—Do you think 
it advisable to train a bitch pup? If so is 
it necessary to let them have puppies? Do 
they hunt as well as a male? 


Answer.—If bitch pup is of good breed- 
ing and apparently fit for training all but 


sex, then train her without hesitancy. Of 
course when coming in season she will be 


troublesome for a couple of weeks but need 
not be bred—shutting up till over heat will 
be necessary. She may even be bred and 
rear a litter once a year and then be hunt- 
ed as soon as in good condition after wean- 
ing the puppies. As a field dog the bitch 
is the equal if not the superior of the male. 


M. L, L., Reynoldsville, Pa——At what age 
do you consider a dog mature (English set- 
ter)? At what age is a dog fully haired 
out? I have an English setter pup ten 
months old and he doesn’t seem to feather 
out very much as yet. What kennel would 
you recommend to purchase a dog from? As 
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a much interested reader of your fine maga- 
zine, I hope to see an answer to my ques 
tions. 

Answer.—The English setter is fully ma- 
tured and feathered out at about two years 
of age. Some pups feather out well at about 
one year, mostly not, however, and at ten 
months there is usually not much feather. 
Must refrain from making any recommenda- 
tions—is a plain business proposition for 
everyone to decide for himself. See our ad- 
vertising columns. 





L. M. H., Portland, Ore.—I have an Air- 
dale terrier, about fifteen months old, that 
has a swelling on his neck about four inches 
across it and an inch thick. I think it is 
caused by him going into ice-cold water after 
rats and mink. Is there a cure for it? 

Answer.—A plain case of goitre. Clip the 
hair from swollen part and twice a day apply 
tincture iodine till entirely reduced—about a 
week. 


J. R., Clevelond, O.—Considering you the 
best authority along this line, would be glad 
to have you give your opinion on following 
question: If a pedigreed, pure-bred bitch 
of any recognized breed was accidentally 
bred to a mongrel dog, what effect would it 
have on her for future breeding if bred to 
pure-bred dog of same breed next time? 


Answer.—There is much difference of 
opinion on this point. During many years 
engaged in breeding dogs, the writer has 
come to the conclusion that there are no 
after effects—each litter being pure as to re- 
spective parents, pure or cross-bred. This 
opinion is based on various experiments ac- 
tually made for the purpose. 


M. E. W., St. Paul, Minn.—I have a 
Scotch collie dog that does not hold his ears 
up the way he should. How can I improve 
his ear carriage before it is too late? He is 
ten months old now. 


Answer.—That should have been attended 
to when but two or three months old—will 
be harder'to accomplish now. Ears are to 
be clamped into shape desired to be carried. 
Cut cardboard of desired shape. Place one 
on each side and clamp together with small 
hairpins to keep in place. Two weeks will be 
required to make ears grow erect, and dog‘s 
feet must be kept wrapped with rags to pre- 
vent scratching “shapers’’ off. 




















Editor Outdoor Life:—I am sending you 
enclosed herewith a picture of a mammoth 
“Dolly Varden” trout caught a few days ago 
at this place (Sandpoint, Ida.), by Mrs. Ar- 
gie Miller. I send only a portion of the 
photo, to show the fish, but the entire pic- 
ture complete can be got of R. B. Himes, 
photographer, Sandpoint, Ida. He tells me 
he would be glad to furnish it if you desire 
it. The measurement and weight of this 
fish can be vouched for by many who saw 
it, and are as follows: Weight, 17% pounds; 
length, 34 inches; caught in Lake Pend d’- 
Oreille, Idaho, February 19, 1909, on No. 8 
trout fly with small grubworm and ordinary 
gut leader. Cc. B. DAVIS. 

Idaho. 

In our issue for February, 1909, page 204, 
we pictured and described the same fish as 


A) = TIXED-DAG 


A Steelhead (Not Dolly Warden) Trout 























Mr. Davis here tells about. In order to be cer- 
tain as to the classification of this fish we 
wrote to Washington about it and received 
the information that it is a steel-head trout 
(Salmo gairdneri) which is native to the re- 
gion west of the Rocky Mountains but has 
been extensively transplanted by the fishing 
bureau in various parts of the country. The 
first plant of young steel-heads in the vicin- 
ity of Idaho and Montana appears to have 
been made in 1897, when 9,996 yearlings were 
placed in the Bitter Root River some 40 
miles above its confluence with the Mis- 
soula. A second plant, of 8,000 was made in 
1904 at the same place. Another plant, in 
September, 1905, of 5,000 yearlings, was 
made for the Deer Lodge Fishing Club, in 
Rock Creek Lake. 
(See page 514 for illustration.) 


Information on the Custer Fight 


Editor Outdoor Life:—I note in the March 
number of your magazine, “Inquirer” wants 
some facts about General Custer’s last fight. 
In a book published December, 1904, by Mc- 
Clure, Phillips & Co., New York, written by 
Cyrus Townsend Brady and called “Indian 
Fights and Fighters,” is given an authentic 
account of “Custer’s Last Fight,” June 25, 


1876. Brady has access to the archives at 
Washington, D. C., and gives drawings made 
by Colonel Godfrey of the U. S. Army, and 
by Captain Livermore. The book has 405 
pages of reading matter, and is very inter- 
esting. Colonel Hare of Texas was a lieu- 
tenant in Reno’s command at the time. I 
would like to have “Inquirer” write me. 


Tarpon, Tex. W. A. HINKLE. 


A Valuable Tip in Fish Culture 


Editor Outdoor Life:—In your March is- 
sue I notice an article by Mr. G. H. Thomas 
on “Cause of Deformities in Fish,” in which 
he attributes a great number of the deformi- 
ties that we find in the propagation of fish 
to the taking of eggs out of the water with 
the fingers while they are examined during 
the different stages of hatching. 





There can be no question of the result to 
eggs examined in this manner; the only 
question would be that they did not all die 
that were examined in this way. I examine 
the eggs in my hatching troughs from day 
to day, also the fish after they are hatched 
out, until they are ready to be placed in the 











stream, but I never expose them to the air 
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or a change of temperature of the water they 
are in. 

This can easily be done by the use of a 
glass tube from 12 to 15 inches long and 
from % to %-inch in size. Use this tube as 
a siphon by placing the finger cver the up- 
per end before placing the lower end in the 
water; and then when you get the egg that 
you want, or the fish, raise the finger for 
a second and the suction will draw the egg 
or the fish into the tube, and by clasping the 
finger over the tube again you can take the 
tube out and examine the egg or fish as the 
case may be, in water, and at the same 
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temperature as it was in, ard I am sure 
there will be no difficulties arise from the 
operation. 

I have tubes by which I can examine fish 
full grown in the same water they were 
taken out of, and I will not permit anyone 
to take a fish or an egg out of the water 
to examine it. 

I never saw this method used outside of 
my hatchery but anybody can use it who 
tries, and they will find it interesting to 
follow the fish and eggs in the process of 
hatching. G. H. THOMSON, 

Supt. Estes Park., Colo., Fish Hatchery. 


A Point in Favor of Eastern Brook Trout 


Editor Outdoor Life:—I take great pleas- 
ure in reading your valuable magazine every 
month. I would like to add what many con- 
sider a very important point in defense of 
eastern brook trout; that is, they are not 
migratory, but stay practically where you 
put them, and they will thrive in much 


smaller streams than will the rainbow or 
other trout, where the latter will leave you 
and do not return to the small stream after 
attaining sufficient size to make good fish- 
ing. I have had considerable experience in 
planting trout and other game fish. 
California. E. T. W. BARNES. 


A New Mexico Live Bird Shoot 


The Raton, N. M., Trap Club will give a 
three days’ shoot at targets and live birds 
on May 10, 11 and 12. There will be $600 
in gold added; no junk. It is years since 
a live bird shoot has been given in this sec- 


tion of the west. Program will be mailed 

shortly to all gun clubs in the West. En- 

tries have been received already from as 

far north as Wyoming and from Arizona. 
J. A. RICKER. 


Two Fishermen 


The rustic stood by the fountain side, 

And trolled his line in the plashing tide; 

With ardent eye and heart-beat fast, 

He hooked a fish at every cast. 

But he saw no charm in stream or hill, 

For his soul was dea: to rapture’s thrill— 
He was only a fisher of fish. 


The poet sat by the self-same stream; 

He cast his hook in the ripple’s gleam, 

And he tossed it in and toyed it out 

In vain to tempt the wary trout. 

A-weary, he thought, “I will depart; 

Bach man has work, each worker his art; 
I am not a fisher of fish.” 





But his restless passion to beguile, 

The woodbird twittered, “Remain awhile,” 

And gems beamed out in the spray’s bright 

drops, 

Perfume rose from the flowering copse, 

The waters murmured a song unique, 

A breeze blew down from the mountain peak 
And he said, “It’s the breath of God.” 


The breath of God, with a touch serene, 

Transformed the brook to glittering sheen— 

To an ancient vase, of rustic mould, 

Wherein he fished with a hook of gold; 

And the sirens chanted as he wrought, 

For pearls of price were the fish he caught, 
And he said, “I’m a fisher of men.” 


W. BESTILL PHIPPS. 
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Foot Pounds 


Editor Outdoor Life:—The following 
query has been received from Mr. J. N. 
Votaw of Beaumont, Texas, and as my an- 
swer thereto may be of interest generally 
to the readers of Outdoor Life I send both 
the question and answer for publication: 

What original force is employed in the 
production of a “foot-pound?” The force ex- 
erted by the explosion of the various rifle 
cartridge is represented in “foot-pounds.” I 
have propounded this question to numerous 
sportsmen, none of whom knew what is un- 
derstood by the term. 

Webster’s definition reflects no light 
whatever. To say that “a force that will 
raise one pound a foot high” is a foot-pound 
without limiting the time in which the force 
must be applied, is not a measure of power 
at all. Any appreciable force may be so ap- 
plied as to raise any given weight a foot 
high if applied a sufficient length of time, 
provided the force applied is sufficient to 
first overcome the friction necessitated by 
the appliance used. The above definition is 
not rendered more comprehensive by further 
stating that the weight must be sustained 
at the elevation of one foot for the period 
of one second. 

J. N. VOTAW. 


Answer.—To which I reply that Mr. Votaw 
will find a full answer to his inquiry in any 
standard work on physics. To explain in 
detail his errors in conception on which he 
bases his question would take more space 
than you can spare. In a few words, how- 
ever, he confuses the ideas of “force,” 
“power,” “energy,” “measurement,” etc., 
and also apparently assumes that there is 
some absolute starting point in science (or 
any other form of thought or reasoning) 
when there is none. All knowledge is only 








-Its Meaning 


comparative, and expressable merely in 
terms that run inacircle. Thus: To define 
A we compare it with B and C; to define 
B we compare it with A and C; and to de- 
fine C we compare it with A and B. To 
get a standard, like X, outside of A, B and 
C with which to compare all three is im- 
possible. Just as no word in any language 
has an exact meaning but varies in mean- 
ing in every sentence depending on what 
words are used with it, so every definition 
in science, law, medicine, religion or any- 
thing else depends on some other definition. 
In geometry, for instance, we start with 
certain assumptions, that “a straight line is 
the shortest distance between two points,” 
for instance. This may or may not be true, 
but as we cannot have any absolute stand- 
ard in nature we manufacture one in this 
case. Hence every assertion in geometry is 
to this extent a mere assumption, a guess 
if you prefer the word, as they all are based 
on some original assumption, as just quoted. 
“Give me a place to stand and I will move 
the earth,” is as true mentally as physically. 
All legal definitions and reasoning are more 
or less inexact, because the very words to 
express them are never exact in meaning, 
and the most fundamental conceptions and 
“facts” (?) of life are not absolute (that is, 
exact), but only comparative. I mention all 
this because so many, the large majority, of 
minds seek to find something sure to stand 
on from which to think, or reason, and are 
at sea when they come to know that there 
is no such standpoint, either mentally or 
physically. 

So in this case. There is no such thing 
as an “original force.” Energy is a “thing” 
in its way, just as is matter, and no man 
ean define either, or even make an accepta- 
ble guess as to what they are. Just as snow, 
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ice, slush, water and steam are various 
forms of one form of matter, (H,O) as en- 
ergy takes various forms yet is ever the 
same old energy, a sort of “intangible H,O,” 
if I may use the term, 

“Foot-pounds” have nothing to do with 
“time.” When we require so many foot- 
pounds, that is, so much energy in a certain 
time, we have the idea of “power.”’ In other 
words “power” is so much “force” in so 
much “time.” Mr. Votaw has compared the 
ideas, unconsciously, of “foot-pounds” and 
“horse power.” A “foot-pound” has no more 
to do with “time” than a “foot rule,” i. e., 
one-third of a yardstick. It takes 100 “foot- 
pounds” to do a certain piece of work and 
100 “foot rules,” placed end to end, to 
equal one-third of a 100 yards. No idea of 
“time” is considered in either case. 

So when Mr. Votaw says above, “To say 
that ‘a force that will raise one pound a foot 
high’ is a foot-pound, without limiting the 
time in which the force must be applied, 
is not a measure of power at all,” he is 
talking about two entirely different things 
in the same sentence, because “force” and 
“power” are by no means the same thing. 
A “foot-pound,” in other words, is a measure 
of “force” but not of “power.” In other 
words again, “3,300 foot-pounds of force 
used for one minute of time equals one 
horse power.” Or to express the same thing 
another way: “That amount of energy 
needed to lift one pound of matter through 
3,300 feet of space in one minute of time 
we call one horse power.” 

A “pound” of matter, of course, is not 
measured and to us by nature it is only a 
certain amount of matter selected accord- 
ing to the action of gravitation that men 
take as a unit, a measure, just like a “cent’’ 
or a “presidential term.” One could just as 
well express the striking energy of a bullet 
in other terms than “foot,” “pound,” etc., 
but it would not be so convenient. Although 
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rather amusing at first glance the follow- 
ing definition of the striking force of a bul- 
let—as a fist or a foot-toe—is just as cor 
rect as the conventional one in common use 
Thus: “The amount of energy exerted by 
Jone’s rifle on a tree at the far side of his 
cow lot when Jones shoots from his well 
curb is the same amount of energy as is 
exerted when his bay mule kicks the side 
of the stall three times, or when Jones’ boy 
carries fifty-four hods of coal up to the back 
bedroom, or when the flock of nine Mallard 
ducks fly up from the lake nine times as 
high as Smith’s barn.” Now this is a meas- 
ure of “force” or energy only. If Jones’ boy 
wants to do as much “work,” that is, exert 
as much “power” as the bay mule does, then 
he must get the fifty-four hods of coal up 
stairs in the time it would take the mule to 
make 170 kicks, for instance. “Mule kicks,” 
if regular, would be just as good a meas- 
ure of time as “watch ticks.” In a word, 
and to end this already too long reply to 
the above question: Mr. Votaw’s troubles 
are due to a confusion of terms. An hour’s 
study of the essentials of physics. will 
straighten the matter out for him. 

“Force,” “power,” “‘work, 
are by no means the same thing, though ex- 
pressable in terms of each other. A “chest- 
nut horse” and a “horse chestnut” are alike 
in some things but far from being the same 
thing, or anywhere near the same thing. 

The question Mr. Votaw has asked so 
many of his friends does not ask any ques- 
tion at all, hence is not answerable any 
more than is the question, “What original 
land is employed in the production of an 
acre?” An acre is only a measurement of 
land, has nothing whatever to do with the 
land itself, and it is impossible to produce 
an acre. Now a “foot-pound” is to energy 
about what an “acre” is to matter, merely 
a unit of measurement irrespective of time. 

Oregon, CHAUNCEY THOMAS. 


“ 


” «6 


energy,” etc. 


Performances of the .30 Rimless 


Editor Outdoor Life:—Having in view a 
trip to Alaska after large game, I bought a 
.80 U. S, Rimless to use on my hunting trips 
last fall to try it out and see how we would 
agree, 





I was surprised at its work. In one case, 
I shot a deer weighing possibly 130 pounds. 
The deer was standing a little quartering 
towards me, and the bullet entered the neck, 
just forward of the left shoulder, passed 
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through the neck and broke the’ shoulder 
blade of the right shoulder and lodged 
against the skin, where I found it almost 
entirely disintegrated. There was only a 
small piece of the base intact with a thin 
sliver of the bullet adhering to it. I found 
the rest.of the bullet in little pieces from the 
size of a pin-head up to about 4 or 5 times 
that size, scattered throughout its path. I 
had expected the bullet to pass through such 
a deer in any direction and then go through 
a tree or two, and then some. 

I next tried it against an old .30-30 which 


has seen hard use and is old and battle- 
scarred, and the results were startling. I 
shot them side by side several times into a 
fir and a cedar tree and there was only 
%"’ difference, in all cases in favor of the 
30 U. S. Rimless. 

This does not look very encouraging for 
the large bears of Alaska as the .30-30 with 
its greater number of shots would be prac- 
tically as formidable a weapon as the other. 
The ammunition I used was Winchester soft- 


point. IRVING T. ALVORD. 
Washington. 


Upsetting of Bullets With Smokeless Powder 


Editor Outdoor Life:—Answering Mr. 
Mark S. Nye, relative to my criticism of Mr. 
Stanbra, a previously written letter, which 
will appear perhaps with this, will explain 
my criticism of the previous original ar- 
ticle, and I think I stated my belief that 
Mr. Stanbra and I would get along together 
first rate. If Mr. Stanbra had stated the 
possibility of a bullet or lead slug to remove 
a broken shell in the barrel, it would be 
clear, but a “tight fitting metal plug” leaves 
lots of room for experiment. As to the wad 
question, Mr. Nye furnishes another key in 
that he suggests that “wad” was to be “in- 
terpreted” lubrication, while the average 
reader, from the mention of heat, pressures 
and twist, would understand that to mean 


a wad for protection of the base of the bul- 
let from fusion. 


Now about upsetting of bullets with 
smokeless powder—“‘way down in your 
heart,” or mine, there might be such a sus- 
picion, but actual demonstration does not 
show it to any sufficient extent, and the fact 
that a loose bullet, or bullet just the di- 
ameter of the bore, will work perfectly with 
black powder, where it will not work at all 
with smokeless, I have shot a combination 
bullet (hard point and soft base), where the 
front of the bullet rode the lands, and the 
rear was just large enough to fill the bore 
to the bottom, the bullet being practically 
a taper plug, and when recovered after fir- 
ing, the bullet would be set up to full di- 
ameter of the grooves for the whole length 
of the soft lead, to the juncture of the alloy. 
This same bullet with smokeless powder 


could not be kept in a ten-acre lot—the 
powder would not always burn completely, 
and the ignition was very irregular. An al- 
loy bullet cast in this same mould, and 
swaged up to about .002 over size, and 
fired into water, showed no upsetting or dis- 
tortion along its length and was accurate. 
The Ideal Hand Book is one continuous ar- 
ticle on getting alloy bullets for smokeless 
powders large enough tg fit tightly, and the 
simple trial of the same bullet with black 
and smokeless powders will convince any- 
one, providing that bullet is the size of the 
barrel and used soft. 


Mr. Nye does not take into consideration 
the fundamental principle of smokeless pow- 
ders in that the combustion is relatively 
slow at beginning and increases with the re- 
sistance offered by the bullet in the barrel. 
The initial start of the bullet is in the form 
of a push—pretty brisk we will admit, but 
moderate enough so that the bullet starts 
somewhat slower, and its inertia does not 
play the part that it does under the quick, 
sharp blow of black powder. Beside this, 
black powder develops its full pressure in 
the first eight to twelve inches of the bar- 
rel, where smokeless powder in a properly 
developed charge exerts its pressure the 
entire length of the barrel. Mr. Nye as- 
sumes that a bullet traveling 2,050 ft. sec. 
from a two-foot barrel, when it would seem 
that it does not reach this speed until the 
instant of leaving the muzzle, due to the 
fact of its starting slowly (comparatively) 
and increasing in velocity until it leaves the 
muzzle. A lead bullet plays a parallel part 
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to a small boy taking a “belly-whopper” in 
swimming—it makes a difference how se- 
vere the blow is. So that failure after fail- 
ure with ordinary fitting bullets makes me 
think “way down in my heart” that there 
is no upsetting to smokeless powder. This 
does not apply to the shotgun dense variety 
or the finer grain rifle powders in quick 
twist guns, I was experimenting with a 
6 mm. (.236) caliber rifle a short time ago, 
and was using one of the quicker burning 
powders, when a charge of 5 grains blew 
the head of the shell off, the bullet going 
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only about three inches into the barrel, and 
the gun opened like a cold bottle of Mumm’s 
Extra. In a larger charge, the bullet left 
the gun all right, but the base of the shell 
was punctured and the brass fused as with 
a blow-pipe, and the bolt and chamber 
plated with dull brass. This happened while 
developing a high velocity charge with a 
bullet of my own make, weighng about 90 
grains. This gun has a large powder cham- 
ber, bottle-necked, and 7%-inch twist, so 
that it is sensitive to changes in powder or 
charges. 


New York. H. B. JOHNSON. 


Information for “Booster” 


Under “Arms and Ammunition” in De- 
cember Outdoor Life I see where “Booster” 
of “TIllinoy” wants a .38-55 that will kill 
something big. If he is dissatisfied with the 
high-power U. M. C. factory load, I would 
suggest that he use Ideal bullet 375296 with 
gas cap sized to .378 Ideal bullet sizer; 25 
gers. Laflin & Rand Lightning and a bullet 
made of about 85% lead and 15% armature 
babbit, using beeswax, parrifin and vaseline, 
equal parts, with small part of graphite 
powder, for lubricant. He says the Winches- 
ter company do not make their .38-55 rifles 
of special smokeless steel. I understand that 
the “Special Smokeless Steel” is nothing 


more than nickel steel. Sheard’s September 
list prices the .38-55 with nickel steel bar- 
rel and I myself have a Winchester mode! 
94, 24” round nickel steel barrel. 38-55, and 
she is a dandy—fitted with Lyman rear and 
combination front sight. In reloading and 
loading new shells I use the Winchester out- 
fit and find it entirely satisfactory. It is im- 
possible to have a bent shell with this out- 
fit, as the chamber of the loading tool fits the 
shell so snugly that it acts as a resizing tool 
also, I have tried to get the Ideal company 
to make a loading chamber to fit the shell 
closely but they think they know better. 

W. H. BANES 


For the Acquisition of a National Rifle Range 


In the report of Lieut. Col. Robert K. 
Evans, of the army general staff, executive 
officer of the national rifle matches of 1908, 
there is much of interest to all concerned 
in this national sport. Col. Evans has for 
two years been in charge of these great 
events and will probably be selected as the 
executive officer for 1909, which promises 
to be the greatest shooting year this coun- 
try has ever seen. 

Prominent among his recommendations 
is one for the acquiring of a national rifle 
range. This country is one of the few, per- 
haps the only one using high-power rifles 
as means of defense and offense, which does 
not possess what might be termed in the 
true sense of the word, a national rifle 
range. The army, it is true, has several 
more or less adequate, but none of them 


can touch in extent or equipment the great 
navy range at Guantanamo. Several of the 
states have ranges worthy of the name, as 
that of New Jersey at Sea Girt and that of 
Ohio at Camp Perry. But when the United 
States government holds its annual matches 
for the army, navy, marine corps and na 
tional guard, the only sporting contest un- 
der the auspices of the sovernment and the 
greatest interstate sporting event of the 
year, it is compelled to borrow the use of a 
rifle range from one of the states. Col. 
Evans recommends that a national range be 
acquired immediately and suggests the pur- 
chase of the Camp Perry range, “for the 
reason that it is believed not to be in keep- 
ing with the dignity of the United States 
to be under obligations to a state for the 
loan of a range for a great national event 
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under the management of the general gov- 
ernment.” 

He urges that the national range should 
be large enough to accommodate all teams 
having the privilege of competing, and sug- 
gests sixty targets in a bank at short, mid 
and long ranges, with sufficient intervals be- 
tween to admit of simultaneous firing on 
two adjoining ranges. He recommends 
eventually a range sufficiently large to per- 
mit of field firing under service conditions, 
being at least five miles square. Such a 
tract would comprise twenty-five square 
miles or 16,000 acres and Col. Evans men- 
tions the fact that Germany with an area 
less than that of Texas, maintains twenty 
such ranges designed to fulfili the condi- 
tions of having each dimension greater than 
the range of the rifle. 

“The time is now ripe,” says Col. Evans, 


“when the government should acquire such 
ranges and institute matches under service 
conditions, for the purpose of practically 
demonstrating the difference between range 
firing at known distances and under arti 
ficial conditions—all favorable, and firing at 
unknown distances under service condi- 
tions.” 

Continuing, Col. Evans points out that at 
the last match there were present for duty 
in manning the range no less than 170 of- 
ficers and 859 enlisted men, and the an- 
omalous situation is presented “in which the 
state of Ohio owns a fine range but has not 
the necessary officers and men to man it, 
and on the other hand, the general govern- 
ment has the officers and men, but does not 
own a creditable rifle range on the entire 
Atlantic slope, and finds it more difficult 
from year to year to acquire suitable sites 
for them.” 


The Various Modes of Rifling 


Editor Outdoor Life:—The writer would 
like to inquire of some of your correspond- 
ents what their views are upon the proper 
method of rifling barrels. There exist such 
wide differences in the methods of the sev- 
eral manufacturers that they cannot all be 
right. It would seem that a factor so vital 
to the accuracy, shooting power and wear 
of a barrel ought to have been settled long 
ago upon a more uniform basis Some dis 
cussion of the proper twist for various car- 
tridges has appeared in your columns, but if 
there has been anything about the othe 
details of rifling it has escaped my notice 

To illustrate the w 
methods that now 


differences in 
prevail My .30-40 1895 


Winchester repeating rifle has six grooves, 


cut quite deeply, probably .004” or .005”. 
The lands are rather wide in proportion to 
the grooves. Edges sharp and no throating 
of lands ahead of the cham The .30-30 
1899 Model Savage is cut with the same 


number of grooves, but with considerably 


narrower lands The barrel seems more 
highly polished than the Winchester. | 


have also an 8-mm.-Sauer-Mauser, cut with 
four wide grooves and narrow lands. The 
grooves are quite shallow, with rounded 
corners, and the barrel is throated or 
reamed out for a short distance ahead of 





the chamber. This barrel is very finely pol- 
ished, and so far as tested, shoots more ac 
curately than either of the two barrels men- 
tioned. 

By reference to the Stevens-Pope cata- 
log, it will be seen that H. M. Pope’s sys- 
tem calls for eight wide grooves, with 
rounded corners and a depth at corners of 
about .004”. The new Springfield has four 
grooves, .004” deep and .1767” wide. The 
width of the lands is .0589. Upon what ex- 
periments the adoption of this method rests 
I am not informed, but the accuracy of this 
rifle of course is very great. 

Disclaiming any experience or practical 


knowledge upon the subject, the following 
deductions strike me as well founded from 
a purely theoretical standpoint: 

1. The object of rifling being merely to 
give sufficient spin to the bullet to keep it 
point on, it would seem that the rifling 
should net cut into the bullet more than 
enough to keep it from stripping. 

2. Wide and shallow grooves, with 
rounded corners, are more easily cleaned 
and will be less subject to metallic fouling 
than narrow and deep grooves with sharp 
corners 

3. Narrow lands would wear out sooner 
than wide ones. 
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4. The wide grooves with comparative- 
ly narrow lands, not cutting deeply into the 
metallic envelope of the bullet, would seem 
more likely to be filled out so as to prevent 
gas cutting. 


5. If the lands cut into bullet unneces- 
sarily deep, its flight would be impaired. 


® 
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As to the effect of throating, which is 
done in high class foreign rifles, I am able 
to offer no suggestions. Actual practice 
should have demonstrated the superiority 
of one method over others, and the writer 
begs to ask for light upon this very import 
ant subject. E. M. S. 

lowa. 


A Suggestion for a Revolving Target 


Editor Outdoor Life:—Herewith is a 
drawing of a revolving target which J have 
had a machinist make for me after my de- 
signs. If there is anything like it on the 
market, I am not aware of 


ern the thickness of plank in front of the 
target. 

This target, used without plank at 150 
yards, will generally revolve three times 





it. I have used this one Y= eee ‘ 
three years with entire = ‘ ~~ sos / 
satisfaction. ' 2A al i} 
The topmost plate or Iz a — stints ve I} 
bullseye is made of 7-16” >a @ yy, 
steel plate, 10 in diam- a , H ea y 
eter. H is an adjusting ——S 2 Y) 
balancing weight with —— - is y) 


set screw. By lowering 
this weight to just the 
right place, the target will 








always stand plumb. There 
is a trigger at K to keep 
the target from revolving 
the wrong way in case a 
low shot should strike the 
bar P. It also allows the 
target to revolve, but pre- 
vents it from swinging. 
This target will stand 
shooting at the base plate 
with a low-power .32-40 
rifle, or any charge small- 
er, at a distance of 150 
yards or more. Fora more 
powerful load I would ad- 
vise using a paper target 
attached to a board. Use 
a board about 16” wide. 




















Nail eachend of the boards 
to a post set firmly in the 
ground. Place revolving 
target behind and in line 
with paper target, leav- 
ing room for target to revolve without rod P 
striking the board. Paint the back of the 
steel target red, then when it revolves it can 
be plainly seen under the board, if it has 
been placed the proper height from the 
ground. The power of rifle used should gov- 

















when hit near the upper edge, using the 
.82-40 rifle; it usually revolves twice if hit 
near the center, and only once if hit near 
the lower edge of the plate. The bearings 
must be made to work with as little friction 
as possible, and kept well oiled. 
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This device will be found handy for the 
rifleman who likes to “blaze away’’ for prac- 
tice, as he is not obliged to walk 300 to 500 
yards every few shots to learn whether or 
not he is keeping within the bullseye. If 
this target were made with 4” or 5” bulls- 
eye for practice at 100 to 150 yards with a 
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light rifle like the .25-20, it would be much 
lighter and of course would revolve much 
easier. 

I have no patent on this device. I give 
it to brother riflemen for what it is worth. 
If some one can improve the idea, I hope it 
will be made known through Outdoor Life. 

Missouri, B. B. MONG. 


A List of Automatic Arms 


Editor Outdoor Life:—Mr. Ashley A. 
Haines has asked me to send you a list of 


automatic arms. As far as I know, they are 
as follows: 


Rifles—Remington, Winchester, Sauer 
(experimental), Mauser. 
Pistols—Clement, Savage, Luger, Colt, 


Mauser, Sauer, Mors, Webley (revolver), 
Borchardt (discontinued.) 

There may be some others that I do not 
know of. You might find out from Mr. R. 
A. Kane if my list is correct or not and if 
there are any more not mentioned here. 

New Mexico. L. A. DANSE. 


Some Notes on the .30-40. 


There are undoubtedly a great many rifle- 
men who own .30-40 Winchesters with a 
bore measuring .310”. As the use of the reg- 
ular factory ammunition, which contains bul- 
lets measuring only .307” to .308”, is not 
conducive to a long life in the barrel and 
to good accuracy, I thought it might inter- 
est some to know how this can be overcome. 
I have such a rifle with a bore which meas- 
ures .310” and have done quite a bit of 
experimenting to find an accurate big game 
load. 

I first tried reloading with U. M. C. shells, 
No. 9 non-mercuric primers, and the U, M. 
C. .303 British soft-point .215-gr. bullet. I 
use an Ideal powder measure No, 5 and 
Ideal No. 3, tools. Shells were sized to hold 
bullets friction-tight without crimp; Ideal 
measure set at 41 grs. black powder (meas- 
ure) or 34 grs. (weight) Laflin & Rand “W. 
A. .30 caliber” powder. After a few rounds 
were fired I found the pressures excessive 
as some of the primers burst, so I quit using 
that bullet, This batch of U. M. C. .303 Brit- 
ish bullets measurer .313” 
doubtedly too large a M. C. 
in a .310” barrel. 

Winchester .303 British 
lets were next tried and were found to 
measure .311” to .312”. Thirty-five gers. 
weight “W. A. .30 cal.” powder (42 gers. Ideal 
black powder measure) gave the best ac- 
curary with this bullet and was far ahead of 
factory ammunition. 


and was un- 
bullet for use 


soft-point bul- 


I then tried U. M. C. 195-gr. .303 Savage 
soft-point bullets and with 35 grs. weight 
“W. A.” powder the accuracy was the best 
of any, using Winchester shells and No. 9 
non-mercuric primers in reloading. This load 
gives about 2100 ft. sed. velocity and the 
recoil and “flip” are greatly reduced. The 
superior accuracy of this load over the reg- 
ular factory soft-point hunting ammunition 
is undoubtedly due to the bullets fitting gas 
tight and being more correctly centered. To 
get the greatest accuracy it is necessary to 
weigh the charges on a reliable scale. I 
used this Savage bullet combination on deer 
last fall and the killing power was very 
satisfactory inded. I believe that the 195- 
gr. Savage .303 cal. bullet would mush- 
room too much on game larger than deer, 
although I have not had the pleasure of 
proving this. 

I now wanted a grouse load that would 
take the same sight adjustment as the big 
game load. The U. M. C. .303 Savage 100- 
gr. miniature M. C. bullet, which measures 
.311”, gave these results with a charge of 
9 grs. weight “Unique.” This load is quite 
accurate and there is no leading of the bar- 
rel, although I don’t know as it would be ac- 
curate in every barrel. The Ideal bullets 
No. 308284 and 308241 sized .311” give very 
satisfactory results also, I find Winchester 


.30-40 shells better to reload than U. M. C.’s 


on account of being made of a trifle thicker 
metal. 



































































I am very glad that the Winchester com- 
pany are now boring their .30-40 barrels the 
correct government size—.308”. I sincerely 
hope that they will bore all their barrels (at 


A Friend of the ’03 Rimless 


Editor Outdoor Life:—I notice in the 
February issue that W. C. P. of Pennsyl- 
vania takes exception to my statements in 
regard to bolt-action guns for sporting pur- 
poses, and wonders if I have ever seen the 
new Springfield, and I want to say that I 
have seen it in use on the Wyoming rifle 
range and have no fault to find with it when 
used for the purpose for which it was made 
—that is, a strictly military arm. 

I have not attempted to go into the mer- 
its of any of the military or target rifies 
when used for military or target purposes, 
but on the contrary took up the discussion 
of guns and ammunition for the benefit of 
inquiring novices, so many of whom are ask- 
ing for information that is, or seems to be, 
hard to get, and because so much that pur- 
ports to be expert information is confusing 
and detrimental to the inquirer. 

However, since W. C, P. has raised the 
question of the new Springfield, I will give 
my opinion of the cartridge (my views on 
the bolt-action still stand as previously ex- 
pressed), which is that the '03 rimless has 
no peer as a cartridge when used in a sport- 
ing rifle like the Winchester people put it 
into. Some may and do prefer the .405 and 
the .35 Winchester and the .35 Remington 
automatic, but the '03 figures out more de- 
sirable for me when I compare speed, en- 
ergy, accuracy and ease of manipulation, 
as well as comfort in handling. This latter 
point is, I think, one to which Lieut. Whelen 
objects, claiming that the box magazine is 
in the way when carrying the arm on the 
shoulder, but I find it quite comfortable for 
either shoulder, which is more than I can 
say for any military rifle I ever saw, es- 


A “Mixture” Recommended for the .32-20 


Editor Outdoor Life:—Having been an 
interested reader and subscriber to your 
magazine for some time, I am taking the 
liberty of writing to you in a sort of “rec- 
ommendation spirit” in regard to a cartridge 
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least the most popular calibers) so that they 
will be % thousandth inch smaller than the 
soft-point bullets. 


Nebraska. GROVER SHARP. 


pecially so as regards those with a bolt-ac- 
tion. As to the accuracy of our American 
rifles I find without exception that they 
shoot more accurately than I can hold them, 
which I have no doubt is the experience of 
most of the sportsmen the country over, and 
I think our brother from Pennsylvania will 
find it the same if he will take the trouble 
to enquire. Furthermore, I have my doubts 
whether W. C. P. belongs to the class of 
hunters for whose benefit I offered my criti- 
cisms. From his brief remarks I judge him 
to be one of the target hunters, and if such 
is the case he has chosen the proper arm, 
as near as I am capable of judging that 
department. 

I am now using a .25-35 carbine for a 
saddle gun and have had better success on 
deer with this caliber than with any I ever 
used, though the .33 suits me very well as 
a big game gun, yet I think for real heavy 
execution—the maximum of power with the 
minimum of objectionable features—the 
rimless has the advantage by several points. 

I also notice in the same issue that Dr 
Hugh Schlusser of Illinois expounds some 
of the same ideas, in different form and 
language, that I attempted to illustrated in 
one of my former articles, and I want to 
thank him for his timely assistance on a | 
question involving so many and varied i 
tastes and opinions. If it were a question 
of strictly target shooting I would not at- 
tempt to criticise some of the opinions ex- 
pressed in your gun and ammunition depart- 
ment, but the field and the target range are 
vastly different propositions, all argument 4 
to the contrary notwithstanding. 

Wyoming. W. G. BUEHNER (Bill.) 


we 


which has fallen into apparent oblivion as a 
rifle cartridge. 

The writer has owned several rifies, but 
owing to the great population in this coun- 
try, he finally settled on a .32-20 Winchester 
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92 model as the best for all purposes here, 
as he wished a light gun of a range of not 
more than 200 yards, and still heavy enough 
that it wouldn’t be necessary to shoot twice 
to kill an old fox, squirrel or a groundhog. 
The rifle is a plain solid gun, but with half 
Magazine, as that feature makes a better 
looking, better balancing gun that with full 
magazine. 

Finding that the regular black powder 
load is dirty and when buying new each 
time costs like the mischief, the writer pur 
chased the Ideal tools and some No, 1 Du- 
Pont smokeless—but the No. 1 DuPont 
when used in the small charges as the man- 
ufacturer directs, without priming with a 
quicker powder, will cause a drop in the bul- 
let of at least one inch lower in 50 feet than 
the black powder load, and at longer ranges 
the difference is still more appreciable. By 
accident the writer mixed some black pow- 
der with the No. 1 DuPont, obtaining a mix- 
ture of 5 parts DuPont to 1 of black, and 
the mixture when loaded in the cartridge 
under compression, making a bulk equal to 
about 22 or 23 grains of black powder, gave 
much better results than the black powder 
cartridge at all ranges, being capable of 
gold dollar groups at 50 feet, and would 
shoot as well and use the same sight eleva- 
tion as the high velocity cartridge at the 
longer ranges; at the same time there was 
but little fouling although I used lead bul- 
lets, and the gun could be fired fifty times 
with accuracy before any cleaning was nec- 
essary. 


Still not being convinced that it was the 
best possible mixture for the purpose, I did 
some more experimenting, watching the 
primers very carefully for signs of excessive 
breech pressures, and now am using a mix- 
ture that gives exceedingly high velocity in 
the full charges (exceeding the high velo- 
city factory load) and quick enough to give 
fine results at 50 or 100 feet, and with full 
load at 300 to 400 yards, or about double 
the range of the black powder load, and as 
the twist is slow, one in 20”, it is possible 
to use pure lead bullets and still not lead 
the rifling. The mixture is as follows: In 
twenty parts, 12 parts DuPont No. 1, 4 parts 
Laflin & Rand “W. A.,” 3 parts “Bullseye,”’ 
and 1 part black, or no black at all if de- 


sired. With a bullet of genuine babbitt 
metal, the full load will give a penetration 
of 5%” in seasoned locust, and I have tested 
at 30 feet, and shot clean cut holes through 
14"’ to 3-16” steel plates. 

This mixture might be very, very dan- 
gerous in a larger cartridge, such as the 
.38-55, as I have no way of estimating or 
figuring breech-pressures, and I suspect that 
Dr. Hudson would have a “Linkletter fit” 
should anyone advise the use of anything 
like a full charge of such stuff in a large 
cartridge. I do know that a black powder 
measure of about 12 to 14 grs. bulk of the 
mixture gives most excellent results as full 
load in my S. & W. .88 Special target re- 
volver. 

Now, to come to the reason for which I 
am writing this letter. Your magazine has 
been consistently advocating the use of the 
.25-20 for the same purpose for which I use 
the 32-20, and I wished to call your atten- 
tion to the fact that there was another car- 
tridge as good if not better. Considering 
that the shooter can change the powder load 
to suit any purpose, ranging in power from 
the least to that of the .32-40 black (the 
straight shell on the inside makes that pos- 
sible), and accuracy equal to the best that 
most of us amateurs could do with the finest 
(as I think the fault would lie with the 
shooter, not the gun), I cannot see why peo- 
ple are abandoning the .32-20 for the .25-20. 
It is true that the variation possible in bul- 
let weights in the .25-20 cannot be obtained 
in the .32-20, but the powder charges can 
be varied, and, if desired, charges can be 
used to good advantage, which would strip 
the hardest alloy .25-20 bullet. Anyway, a 
variation in bullet weights necessitates 
either a perfection mold or several molds, 
and a corresponding change in the loading 
tool. 

The .32-20 can be reloaded more easily 
and just as cheaply as the .25-20 and are 
less liable to breakage, lasting longer than 
is possible with the .25-20 owing to the fact 
that the shell is straight inside, it being the 
heavy brass only that makes the bottle-neck 
in the .32-20. Another point is that the .32-20 
is much more easily cleaned than the .25-20. 
The .25-20 are just as costly as the .32-20 
although smaller, and do not have the power 
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where power is desired, and as far as I can 
learn the load that I use will equal the .25-20 
in accuracy at any range. The full load of 
the mixture will give a velocity much in ex- 
cess of that of the U. M. C. high-velocity 
metal-patched cartridge, which is catalogued 
at about 1,600 ft. sec, The writer is of the 
opinion that the velocity obtained is possi- 
bly in the neighborhood of 1,800 ft. sec., and 
cast bullets still give the best possible re- 
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sults, there being no gas cutting noticeable 
on the base of the bullets. 

I now have a rifle which may be used 
in the backyard or to take a long shot at 
ducks on the river at 300-400 yards range. 

Kindly remember this rather lengthy and 
verbose communication, when next recom- 
mending the .25-20, but we hope that there 
will be no offense taken when so remember- 
ing. J. M. P. 

Ohio. 


A Graceful Acknowledgement of a Courteous Criticism 


Editor Outdoor Life:—The criticism of a 
remark of mine in a letter to Mr. Haines, 
published in December issue, page 692, 
about a bullet shooting right or left accord- 
ing as it was fired north or south, is correct. 
The criticism is on page 189, February is- 
sue, and signed by Mr. B. J, Randolph of 
Montana. Mr. Randolph is right and I was 
wrong. But thereby hangs a tale that 
runneth thus: 

The letter (signed “Grizzly”) I wrote to 
Mr. Haines personally about the probable 
cause of a light load shooting higher than 
a heavy load in some experiments Mr. 
Haines was making with a .30-40 rifle. The 
letter was not intended for publication and 
was written hurriedly. Mr. McGuire, ye edi- 
tor, wrote me and asked permission to pub- 
lish the letter, to which I readily consented. 
But after the letter was in the mails I hap- 
pened to remember that I had made a mis- 
take in that paragraph about the revolution 
of the earth affecting the flight of a bullet 
and I at once wrote asking that it be cut 
out, as it was incorrect and that later I 
would take up the subject more in full. Mr 
McGuire evidently forgot to blue-pencil the 
paragraph and it came out. Being in the 
writing and editing game myself I readily 
forgave my brother editor his oversight, as 
I have been guilty of far worse. Later, in 
the January issue, under the title of “The 
“Flight of a Bullet” I touched the subject 
with more care, and exactly as has Mr. Ran- 
dolph. 

“Grizzly” is an old nom-de-plume of mine 
and I began writing for Outdoor Life under 
it, but becoming interested in following up 
certain subjects connected with shooting I 


used, in the January and later issues, my 
own name, the one under which I have done 
most of my writing for some years. For 
personal reasons I thought I would write 
under both names, as is often done even in 
the same publication, but when the revolu- 
tion of the earth and a man from Montana 
gets on my trail in this fashion I guess I 
had better break cover and ‘fess up. 

Mr. Randolph’s criticism is not only a 
very clear and concise demonstration of a 
rather confusing subject but (what is self 
evident) is from the pen of a natural born 
gentleman. It is a pleasure to be criticised 
by him, and would that all critics were, not 
only as correct, but as courteous as he is. 

Personalities are out of place in such a 
publication as Outdoor Life, and interest no 
one but the two involved in a quarrel. All 
the other readers care not a rap what either 
side thinks of the other personally, and the 
place for all such copy is the waste paper 
basket—“p. d. q.” 

Many readers stop reading a publication 
because of such personalities as they are as 
disagreeable in print as they are in a draw- 
ing room or gentleman’s club, for instance, 
or at a dinner table. Which man is right 
about any question is of little or no impor- 
tance, the one sole thing is “What is right?” 
If Jones is wrong it does not in the least 
aid matters for Smith to call Jones a foo! 
even though Smith is correct in his solution 
of a certain problem. Temper never yet 
shed any light on a question, though it 
might produce untold heat and friction. 

The cold white light of Truth is what th 
eye of Science wants, If every contribution 
to Outdoor Life hereafter is as correct and 
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especially as courteous as Mr, Randolph's 
the various discussions that will come up 
over mooted points will be far more valu- 
able to all concerned than if sickled o’er 
with unpleasantness. 


Personally, odd as it may seem at first 
glance, I would rather be wrong than right. 
Then when the other man, as Mr. Randolph 
has, proves that I am wrong I have learned 
something I did not know before. Bad tem- 
per because one is wrong is only wounded 
vanity. Ridicule never yet added a grain 
of Truth to human knowledge, scant as it 
is; only calm cold reason, as in mathema 
tics, is the one key to the hidden secrets 
of Nature. 


What any man thinks is of little im- 
portance, but why he thinks so is all vital. 
In other words let each of us take care to 
make plain what facts we have, i. e., our rea- 
sons, and then venture our conclusions as 
possibly the right answer. The man who 
to the greatest extent shows me that I am 
in the wrong is my best friend, for he has 
thereby taught me the most. The man who 
knows it all is the one who needs his vanity 
ploughed and harrowed, but not so as to be 
unpleasant to other people. The more sure 
a man is that he is right the less his judg- 
ment is to be trusted, I have found. The 
high school boy knows that the circumfer- 
ence of a circle cannot be a straight line, 
but such dabblers in mathematics as New- 
ton, Young, Clifford and Clerk-Maxwell are 
not so sure, Remembering that there seems 
to be a paradox at the end of every line of 
human thought, a place where extremes 
meet, so far as our dim minds can see, let 
every contributor to the chat around the 
camp fire Brother McGuire has lit listen to 
what another has to say with at least the 
courtesy of an Indian: and like the red 
counci] let us keep the pipe of peace clir- 
culating. 


I would like to have a smoke with Mr. 
B. J. Randolph of Montana Intelligence 
and courtesy make a good combination: 
they usually go together. by the way, and 
he reads as if he would be good to talk to. 
At least he can truthfully savy that he has 
“trapped a ‘grizzly,’” for hereafter I will 
sign my “real name’’—a phrase which any 
old westerner will understand. 


I suppose, and hope, that my scalp will 
be hanging at a dozen belts before the thou- 
sands of keen capable eyes that read Out- 
door Life get through with some of the 
things I have written. But I will have my 
reward in thereby getting just so many steps 
nearer to the unreachable answer to that 
oldest and greatest of all questions, the one 
Pilot voiced for the Ages, “What is Truth?” 


In connection with this matter of direc- 
tion over the earth’s surface a bullet is fired 
it has occurred to me that a revolving bul- 
let may not fly as straight east and west as 
it does north and south and so on around 
the points of the compass in proportion— 
because certain experiments made with re- 
volving bodies (gyroscopes) seem to show 
that they act like the needle of a compass, 
that is, if free to do so, point north and 
south along the axis of revolution, no mat- 
ter of what material composed. If this is 
true (of which, mind you, we are not yet 
certain), then a projectile shot east or west, 
or any other direction except north and 
south, tends to assume a north and south 
position while in the gir, and the faster it 
revolves the more it tends to do this. 

Has any one noticed that targets shot, 
especially at long range and with long bul- 
lets out of quick-twist rifles, east and west 
do not as a rule average up to targets shot 
under the same conditions but north and 
south? 


In case any practical old-timer arises 
with a growl and snorts, “Ugh! theory!”— 
let it be remembered that every art has its 
science, such as pure mechanics and applied 
mechanics. So in this case, there is pure 
(i, e., theoretical) gunnery and applied (i. 
e., practical) gunnery. The two are to each 
other like the parts of a pair of scissors, or 
husband and wife in a family—neither can 
exist without the other. Mathematics is pure 
theory but without mathematics we would 
know little, if indeed anything, for it is 
probably true that “we know just so much 


of anything as we can express mathemati- 
cally.” 


Geometry is pure theory and surveying 
is simply applied (i. e., practical) geometry. 
Observation, induction, deduction, verifica- 
tion are the four steps we all must take to 
gain new knowledge on any subject—that 










































is, from the practical through the theoreti- 
cal into the practical again. So while some 
experiment like Mr. Linkletter and Mr. 
Haines with powder, primers and barrels, 
let Mr. Randolph and me amuse ourselves 
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with figures and tops, though one of the tops 
be an invisible rifle bullet or even the spin 
ning earth itself. 
Oregon. CHAUNCEY THOMAS. 
(“Grizzly.’’) 


.22 Caliber Ammunition 


Editor Outdoor Life:—In your February 
issue inquiry is made in regard to the .22 
caliber Winchester center-fire rifle and car- 
tridge. I have had two rifles of this caliber 
and have fired many thousands of shots from 
them. I do not like the regular black pow- 
der factory cartridges for target work. I 
have never made better than about a 2”, 10- 
shot group with them at 50 yards shooting 
from a rest. The high velocity and the soft 
lead bullet with flat point make the car- 
tridge very effective on squirrels and rab- 
bits and similar game. It has almost three 
times the striking energy measured in foot- 
pounds of the Winchester automatic, and 
nearly double the energy of the Winchester 
.7-45 rim-fire, each of which cartridges have 
the same weight of bullet. It is, however, 
less accurate than either of these cartridges 
and I personally do not regard it as of much 
account when used with black powder fac- 
tory cartridges for anything except small 
game shooting at ranges not much greater 
than fifty yards. 

I have never tried the factory smokeless 
cartridges, but would expect them to be 
much more accurate than the black, for it 
is the quick fouling of the barrel which is 
the chief cause of poor shooting with this 
cartridge. I have fired many thousands of 
shots with reloaded shells and smokeless 
powder in this cartridge, using shotgun 
smokeless powder and the regular lead bul- 
lets. Any bulk powder seems to be good, 
but DuPont and E, C. are as good as any. 
The best load is about 8 grs. bulk, which 
will fill the shell a little more than half full. 
This load is not quite as powerful as the 
regular loads, but is extremely accurate and 
uniform. I have repeatedly with this load 
and DuPont powder made 1” 10-shot groups 
at 50 yards. The powder charge must not 
be much increased or very high pressures, 
a badly leaded gun and very uneven shoot- 
ing will result. The powder must be loose 


in the shell and a smokeless primer must 
be used. 

In the same issue of Outdoor Life there 
was a discussion of the comparative accur- 
acy of .22 cal. rifles chambered for several 
cartridges and rifles chambered for one car- 
tridge only. I have very frequently tested 
this matter, shooting from a rest with a tele- 
scope. In these experiments | have used 
Winchester, Stevens, Remington and Marlin 
rifles and practically every style of .22 cal. 
rim-fire cartridge on the market. Recent 
experiments along this line are consistent 
with others in past seasons. I shot at 75 
feet, using a dead rest, and shooting with 
the utmost care, using a 6-power telescope 
on Stevens gun and a 3-power telescope on 
Winchester gun. The Stevens gun was 
chambered for long rifle cartridge, and the 
Winchester gun was chambered for short 
.22 only, With the Winchester I first tried 
the four leading makes of black powder 
cartridges, cleaning between each string of 
ten shots. The worst group obtained was 
entirely covered by a silver quarter, and 
the best group was entirely covered by a 
dime, except one bullet hole which the dime 
about half covered. I then tried the same 
cartridges in the Stevens, shooting with 
equal care and skill. The best group was 
barely covered by a dollar and the poorest 
group was two inches in diameter. Win- 
chester greaseless and U. M. C. smokeless 
short cartridges shot in both guns about like 
the black powder cartridges. Using now the 
Stevens rifle only I tried the regular long 
cartridges, both smokeless and black, Win- 
chester and U. M. C. The Winchester car- 
tridges, which in this caliber have a 35-gr. 
bullet, shot about as accurately as the short 
cartridges in the same gun, but the U. M. C. 
eartridge with its 29-gr. bullet did not do 
nearly as well. The surprise of this shoot- 
ing came, however, when I tried a box of 
Winchester long smokeless with greaseless 
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bullets in this gun, and fired five 10-shot 
groups without cleaning the guti and every 
shot would have hit a silver quarter, I then 
tested the Stevens gun using Winchester, 
U. M, C. and Peters long rifle cartridges, 
and making three 10-shot groups with each. 
One group made with Winchester cartridges 
could be completely covered by a dime and 
the poorest group was covered by a quar- 
ter. I then fired with extreme care fifteen 
shots in one group, the gun being loaded be- 
hind my back by an assistant, and a nickel 
touched all the bullet holes, although five 
cartridges of each of the three kinds had 
been used and I had not at any time known 
what kind I was firing. Smokeless long rifle 
cartridges of Winchester make proved in a 
long series of shots very slightly inferior 
in accuracy to the black powder cartridges 
of the same make. 

My conclusions, which are confirmed by 
many previous experiments are as follows: 


There is no practical difference in the 
accuracy of the leading makes of cartridges. 
I myself prefer Winchester because the 
shell is tough and the lubrication is excel- 
lent, 

Guns chambered for the short cartridge 
only are much superior to guns chambered 
for the long rifle cartridge and used with 
short cartridges. 

Both the short and the long rifle car 
tridge are capable of making 10-shot groups 
at 25 yards which a dime will cover, when 
used in perfect guns loaded with perfect am- 
munition, 

It will be noticed that the average off- 
hand hunter, shooting with open sights, 
would scarcely be able to prove any differ 
ence in any of the cartridges which I tested. 
It takes a telescope and some experience 
and skill to make ammunition tests of any 
value. HAWKEYE. 

Iowa. 


A Few Pointers From Mr. Johnson 


Editor Outdoor Life:—Again replying to 
Mr. Stanbra: I believe that Mr. Stanbra 
and I would get along together first rate. 
The whole keynote to the criticism of “Tips” 
previously published is, that Mr. Stanbra is 
a gunsmith, and as such, could himself help 
his own troubles as he would go at it with 
a certain degree of experience But now, 
then—how about the hunter in the woods, 
with a jammed or disabled gun—a man not 
skilled, or never placed in such a position 
before—how will he begin, remembering 
that he is in the woods, perhaps with no 
companion to offer the wits of a second set 
of brains, or perhaps the missing hatchet 
or strong knife? No man can open the or 
dinary factory cartridge with his teeth, nor 
does he carry a powder horn of loose pow- 
der for emergencies, such as a stuck shell. I 
will say that I understood Mr. Stanbra’s 
article to deal with the hunter in trouble 
in the woods, and did not reflect on Mr. 
Stanbra’s own ability to get himself out of 
a scrape. I have respect for any one who 
is a finished gunsmith, as it requires ability 
and skill to perform, in a greater degree 
than in the ordinary pursuits. “I too, was 
born in Arcadia.” While not a gunsmith in 


the accepted meaning of the word, I am cut- 


ting a cherry and mould now and then, mak 
ing drawing dies for bullet jackets, dies for 
setting up the jacketed bullets, developing 
powder charges, etc. I presume I have some- 
thing in the line of “good stuff,” and this is 
backed by a small, though fairly complete 
machine shop, where the midnight oil splut- 
ters and finally goes out. 

As to wads behind bullets, I agree that 
they work well in the slower twists, but 
where you are using the 7%” of the 6-mm. 
Lee Straight Pull; the 8” twist of the .25-35 
with 22 gers. “Lightning,” giving a 2,200 ft. 
sec. bullet, the wads are no good. I have 
even had trouble with bullets jacketed with 
copper at the base and for %” forward go 
to pieces in the air, Yes, indeed—get the 
right primer. My 6-mm. Straight-Pull was 
cocking itself right along, due to the No. 9 
military primer bursting. The 8% brass 
stopped it. I am using the new graphite— 
Atcheson Grade 1340—in the .25-35 and Lee- 
Straight Pull, and it helps wonderfully, es- 
pecially in cleaning, though it plasters the 
gun up, making it a dirty job to clean up 
after shooting. 

Alloy bullets with wad or check and 
smokeless loads are all right for mid-range 











target work, but any one who has shot the 
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alloy bullet knows that it is not good for a 
hunting load, except for small game, where 
mushrooming is not desired. But where you 
want the “knock-down and drag-out” fea- 
tures, some form of rigid jacket, of soft or 
hollow point, and a good fat load of smoke- 
less behind it is necessary, backed by all 
means by a man who can hold and pull. As 
to seeing bullets in the air, while shooting 
the 6-mm, last summer on long range, sev- 
eral of us could see the bullets in the air— 
a silvery streak—while the .30-45 rimless 
we could not see, whether due to the in- 
creased velocity, or shape of the bullet. This 
was only possible for a short time, when 
the position of the sun above gave the right 
angle of reflection. 

Mr. Stanbra’s remarks about the revol- 
ver question are good—and I would add to 
it this: Prohibit the manufacture and sale 
of the cheap revolvers costing less than $8 
to $10, and raise the quality, by better ad- 
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justment and sights, and get these better 
guns into the hands of discriminating shoot- 
ers, keeping them out of the hands of the 
irresponsible by the increased price. Those 
wanting the Colt and S. & W. arms would 
still pay the price—high or low, and car 
windows would not be broken, and dwellings 
shot into, by roaming foreigners and boys 
who are out trying to shoot birds with a 
288 caliber “Young America” bulldog pistol, 
costing perhaps $1.75 or $2. 

As to the pistol question, I have been 
shooting the Luger Auto somewhat lately, 
and I believe that if anyone has use for a 
pistol and has got red blood enough in his 
veins to pay the price and has any excuse 
for a gun bigger than a tip-up .22 caliber, 
that the Luger is the gun. Moreover, it is 
a foreign-made gun, and homely looking af- 
fair, but the point is, it will shoot till the 
cows. come home—and then some. 

New York. H. B. JOHNSON 





The Shooter, the Target, the Earth, Etc. 


Editor Outdoor Life:—Noting the article 
in the Arms and Ammunition department on 
the variation of bullets hitting a target when 
the same is in a due north or south direc- 
tion from the shooter, it seems to me that 
this has opened a field for research far su- 
perior to anything we have had yet, and a 
subject well worth the closest investigation 
and one that should be of more interest to 
military men and shooters than their arms 
themselves. The explanation given in the 
article is not new, but seems to me to be on 
the same principle as the Martian canals. 


(1) Our earth performs one diurnal revo- 
lution in twenty-four hours from west to 
east, besides its motion in its annual course 
around the sun. 


(2) Everything on earth, attached or de- 
tached, within the limits of gravitation, re- 
volves with the earth at an equal rate of 
speed, hence is it possible that all things 
maintain their places and move at will, with- 
out being hurled into the unknown. For ex- 
ample, a bird (eagle) may on a perfectly calm 
day maintain one position above the ground 
high up without being lost sight of on ac- 
count of the earth’s rotation. We may climb 
up the highest structure on earth, take a 


plumb-bob and let it touch the ground, then 
drop a stone in line with it and it will hit 
the spot indicated by the bob without fail. 
The theory advanced by B. J. Randolph 
bears the earmarks of correctness, but many 
other theories have been advanced that 
seemed just as plausible, and yet have after- 
wards been proven incorrect. 

[See note from Mr. Thomas in this issue 

-Editor.] 

A bullet in its flight from the stationary 
shooter to the stationary target is subject 
to a great many aerial obstructions, viz., 
gravitation, drift, caused by the twist of the 
rifling, wind, and the different densities of 
atmosphere it traverses before it reaches its 
objective point. Most of those have been 
overcome to an extent permitting of ex 
tremely accurate performance. We may 
therefore call the present-day arm an arm 
which, if carefully prepared, is as near pe! 
fect as can be secured. The greater trouble 
seems to be in the shooters themselves. My) 
observation has been that the performances 
of even the best is such as to exclude th 
idea advanced, that a bullet does what Mr 
Randolph alleges, and I will be skeptical un 
til the statements are borne out by expert 
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marksmen equipped to determine those de- 
fects. 

To full demonstrate the correctness of a 
bullet’s deviation to right or left of target on 
account of the earth’s diurnal motion would 
require four targets placed due east, west, 
south and north, at a distance of say 1,000 
yards, with a rifle on a pivotal stand in cen- 
ter, with spirit level and sighting devices 
of the most accurate nature attached and, 
if possible, to be conducted by expert naval 
gunners, who are able to compute the results 
of all shots fired at the different targets, so 
as to leave no room for doubt. Those ex- 
periments would not be alone of value from 
a military standpoint, but also from a sci- 
entific point, 

In this regard I would ask another ques- 
tion from some astronomical expert to an- 
swer: Presuming an airship, undertaking a 
trip from a given point to a known point, 
course and aistance laid off on a map allow- 
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ing for variation of compass, etc., and on 
starting with and maintaining a given speed, 
finding no adverse winds or air currents, 
would it land at point of destination or be 
earried to left or right of it on account of 
diurnal motion of the earth? 

The earth at the equator moves about 
1,520 feet per second. A target and shooter 
placed at that point due south and north 
move the same. Now we will presume that 
a rifle with a velocity of 1,520 ft. sec. were 
fired at the target that distance from shooter 
and, the diurnal motion of earth exercising 
its full quota, the bullet would land either 
1,520 feet to right or left according to the 
direction of target being north or south. 
But we know that such is not the case, 
and that the bullet, according to Mr. Ran- 
dolph, will at the equator strike exactly in 
the bullseye. Why is this so, at a point 
where the speed of earth is greatest? 

Washington. H. SURRY. 


An “Inquisitive Web-Foot,” Sure Enough 


Editor Outdoor Life:—(1) I would like to 
know if the Ideal company’s bullet 308291 
with soft-point would prove as effective on 
game as the regular metal-patch soft-point 
factory load. (2) How would this bullet and 
23 grs. “Lightning” work in the 1895 Win- 
chester carbine? Would it have same energy 
and velocity as in a .30-30 shell or would 
extra powder space reduce pressure? (3) 
Could bullet 308291 with soft point, or 308284 
with soft point, be bought already cast, from 
the Ideal company? Would prefer 308284 if 
it could be had with soft point, though I 
wonder if it would be as good a killer as 
a round point. (4) Is there much flip when 


using service charge in .30-40 1895 Win 
chester carbine, or does shorter barrel min- 
imize flip; and are carbine barrels heavier 
than rifle-length barrels? If not, could they 
be had heavier on special order? (5) How 
about those Krag carbines—can a civilian 
get one as yet? If so, where, how, and when? 
(6) What is a good combination of hunting 
sights for the 1895 Winchester carbine or 
Krag carbine, to be used mostly in timber, 
and occasionally on snow? (7) Would a 
pair of cream-testing scales sensitive to 1-10 
of 1 gram be delicate enough to weigh 
smokeless powder on? 
“AN INQUISITIVE WEBFOOT.” 
Oregon. 


The .32 Special and .32-40 Compared 


Editor Outdoor Life:—I submit a reply 
to Dr. Hugh Schussler (February number). 
The .32-40 is claimed by many to be more 
accurate, but I think none have given any 
reason for it. It is all in the bullet. Com- 
pare the two bullets: the Special gets a 
bearing of one-third its length (if made with 
a Winchester mold), and the .32-40 three- 
fourth of its length, if made with the Ideal 


mold. Just drop the pointed end in the 
muzzle of your gun and see the difference. 

I have a .32 Special and Winchester re- 
loading tools. I borrowed a friend’s .32-40 
Ideal mold and made about 200 .32-40s. I 
loaded 25 test loads of both bullets with 12 
gers. “Sharpshooter,” using my Ideal powder 
measure, The .32-40s were not resized. I 
made 5 shots with each at a shipping tag 













































254x5” at 100 yards with muzzle and arm 
rest, through telescope sights, Result: 1 
bullet out of 5 with the Winchester, 5 out 
of 5 with the .32-40. I continued the com 
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parison for several days with practically 
the same results. 

In regard to shells: The .32 Special is a 
heavier shell than the .32-40. Compare the 
fit of bullets in the two shells (see illustra- 
tion). The force of the powder is on the 
base of the bullet in the .32 Special, but in 
the .32-40 it is up to the crimp and the ex. 
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shell, which is more liable to produce lead- 
ing and gas cutting. Grains of powder can 
be found in the grooves with the lubricant 
after firing a bullet into a clay or blue mud 
bank which is not dry. I think the .32 Ideal 
bullet which is cast .323 and sized to .321 
will give good service. I shall buy one and 
try it. 

To those who reload .38 Specials: A 
nice load that will kill rats in the garret 
and also not harm your mother-in-law down 
stairs is 3 grs. “Bullseye,” two thin card 
wads, and the rest of the shell full of No. 
7% chilled shot and one card wad on top. 
It is also good for other purposes; only be 
careful of leading, as continued shooting 
will lead the barrel if not cleaned frequently. 


Here is a question: Most everybody with 
high-power guns uses hard bullets—some of 
them half lead and half tin. Tin fuses at 
446°: lead at 626°. What is the objection to 
babbitt metal, medium grade? 

Where can pyrocellulose powder be ob- 


plosion of the powder in the base of the tained for individual use? be ee | 
shell wedges the powder in the neck of the Arkansas. 
The Bullard Single-Shot 


Editor Outdoor Life:—Is the Bullard 
single-shot rifle still manufactured? I have 
not been able to find them listed in any of 
the rifle catalogs and would like to know 
how they were liked by rifie shooters, and 
if they were considered to be in the best 
class. 


I have a .32-40 single-shot rifle that was 
made by the Bullard Repeating Arms Co., 
Springfield, Mass., which I was told cost $95. 
It has all the ear-marks of being made by 
expert mechanics and has that finished ap- 
pearance of high priced guns made by our 
best makers. 

The barrel is 32” long, 1” thick at the 
breech and %” at the muzzle; octagon from 
breech to the end of fore-end, and finely 
checkered pistol grip and fore-end. The 
stock is walnut and very pretty. It has a 
lever action, the lever being similar in ap- 
pearance to the well-known Winchester re- 


peating rifles. The breech block swings back 
and down out of line, giving clear access for 
loading and cleaning from breech, and when 
the breech is closed it is locked by a second 
block, making it one of the strongest and 
safest actions that I have ever seen. I was 
informed that the rifle has a record of 9 out 
of 10 shots in one hole at 200 yards with a 
telescope sight. I don’t pretend to be an 
expert rifle shot, but have made 10-shot 
groups that a 1%” circle would cover at 50 
yards, with muzzle rest. The sights are 
Vernier peep, wind gauge with spirit level 
and removable discs front sight, also sport- 
ing rear sight on the barrel. 

I would like to hear from the experts 
and get their opinion and also the history 
and reputation of the Bullard single-shot 
target rifle. JOHN G. KLINGER. 

Pennsylvania. 


Arms and Ammunition Queries 


L. D. Marble, Franksville, Wis.—I would 
like to get a good, reliable repeating rifle, 
to handle the .22 long rifle cartridge. Of 


the Winchester, Marlin and Savage, which 
do you think is the most accurate? Will a 
28-in. barrel give better results than a 24-in.? 
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Of the three, which one do you think would 
be the best all-around rifle? Aiso of the two 
revolvers, which do you think is the best, 
the Colt’s, using a .38 S. 
a Smith & Wesson same 
and both with a 6-in. barrel? 


& W. cartridge, or 
using cartridge, 

Answer.—Although the writer has used all 
of the rifles mentioned he has never made 
any tests to determine which would give the 
greatest accuracy, but believes they will all 
be found perfectly satisfactory in this re 
spect. All three sighted alike, the 28-in. bar- 
rel would probably show slightly better tar- 
than the but for all 
practical purposes the shorter barrels would 
If the writer was to 


gets shorter barrels, 
prove more desirable. 
rifle from the 
tioned, and this rifle was to use the .22 long 
rifle cartridge, it the Model No. 
20 Marlin, and this would be made 
because of the extreme light weight of the 
arm, making it, in the writer’s opinion, a 
desirable little the 
introduction of the Colt’s Army Special, the 
the S. & W. Military to 
special made, but 
undecided of the two 
suits him best. The has several 
important improvements over the old. The 
Colt can be had in 4% and 6-in. barrels, and 
the S. & W. in 4, 5 and 6%-in. lengths. 


select a three makes men- 
would be 


choice 


very gun Previous to 
writer preferred 
other .38 
is rather 


any revolver 


now which 


new Colt 


F. J. Dethloff, Milwaukee, Wis.—Kindly 
answer the following questions if possible: 
Which is the better reloading tool for the 
38 S. & W. special cartridge, the Winches- 
ter or the Ideal 
der, how heavy a charge and what number 
primer do the Winchester use in 
loading their .38 S. & W. special smokeless 
cartridge? I Colt .38 Officer’s 
Model double-action revolver and intend buy- 
reloading outfit for same. What is 
the extreme range and the killing range of 
the .38 special smokeless cartridge in the 
before-named arm? 


make? What kind of pow- 


people 
have a 


ing a 


Answer.—The Winchester Company does 
not make reloading tools for the .38 S. & W. 
special—at least the writer has received sev- 
eral letters from the factory to that effect 
Would suggest that you purchase Ideal No 
3 Special Reloader and mould to cast Ideal 
bullet 358311 and from 3 to 3.6 grains 
Rnllseve powder and No. 14%W primers. Do 


use 
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not know the charge of smokeless powder 
used by the Winchester Company; but the 
U. M. C. Company some two or three years 
ago used 3.6 grains Bullseye. Just what the 
extreme range or killing power of this car- 
tridge is I do not know, but do know tkat 
it is far greater than anyone could shoot 
with any degree of accuracy. Provided one 
could hit the object shot at, it would prob- 
ably have sufficient force to kill an ante- 
lope or coyote at a range of a half mile, 


or, perhaps, farther. One thing is cer- 
tain, it will kill at far greater distances 
than anyone would ever expect to shoot 
with a revolver. For all-around purposes 
you could not have chosen a better arm 
than the Colt of this caliber. 


Edward Bamford, Los Angeles, Calif.—I 
am thinking of buying a Marlin carbine, 
32-40, special smokeless steel barrel, 
and on looking through the price list find 
there are more different cartridges 
made for this rifle, which is somewhat con- 
fusing to me. I wish a handy weapon for 
use on game in California and Mexico and, 
when not hunting, for rough practice on a 
target at about 150 yards. Would you suggest 
I use a high-power smokeless metal-cased, a 
smokeless high-velocity mushroom, or a 
black-powder lead-bullet shell? After read- 
ing an interesting article by Van Dye I 
feel strongly inclined to have a plain, 
straight back sight and a broad ivory front 
sight fitted, learning by practice to show 
more or less front sight according to the 
distance the game happened to be. As I 
shall shoot not more than 300 rounds a year 
the expense of the shells and the wear cn 
the barrel need hardly be taken into ac- 
count. What I wish is simplicity, with rea- 
sonable accuracy, for ordinary hunting. 


with 


ten or 


Answer.—As you are not calculating on 
shooting a great deal, and want the arm 
for hunting than target purposes, I 
strongly advise you to use the U. 
M. C. high-power cartridge with soft-point 
bullet. The flat trajectory of the cartridge 
makes it far superior for hunting purposes 
to any of the other cartridges made in this 
size. As the writer understands you will 
use an elevating sight, and this being 
the case, it would be best to use a cartridge 
having a very flat trajectory 


more 
would 


not 


























W. B. Stroup, Williamsport, Pa.—I would 
like to know the accurate range, in yards, 
of the .38-70, .40-70 and .32 special smoke- 
less Winchesters, using black powder, and 
which would be the best for big game. I 
have a Winchester catalogue, but it only 
tells about them up to 300 yards. 


Answer.—Of the three sizes mentioned, 
the .40-70 should be chosen, as it is certain 
to prove more satisfactory for big game 
shooting than the others. If the .32 special 
was to be used with the high-power smoke- 
less load it would be different, but as black 
powder is to be used, would certainly rec- 
ommend the .40-70. The writer knows cf 
several noted big game hunters—expert ri- 
flemen—who a few years ago used the .40-70 
Winchester for big game in preference iu 
any other rifle then to be had, and as they, 
of course, were men who would not use an 
inaccurate arm for any purpose, it may be 
taken for granted that the accuracy of this 
arm is all that could be desired, while the 
killing power is sufficient for any Ameri- 
can game. The writer has killed deer and 
elk with the .40-70 single-shot rifles, and 
knows of others using both single-shot ri- 
fles and Winchester repeaters of this size, 
who have also had the best of success on 
large game when using them and can say 
positively that if one were looking for some 
thing especially good in the black powder 
line he could not do better than to select 
a .40-70, ’86 model, Winchester. Of course 
the .40-70 single-shot and .40-70 repeaters 
use different cartridges, but the powder 
charges and weight of bullets are the same 
and consequently there would be no dif- 
ference in the killing power, while the in- 
creased rapidity of fire of the repeater over 
the single-shot would place it far in advance 
of the single-shot for hunting purposes. 
Then another thing to récommend this rifle 
is the excellence of the action which as yet 
has never been equalled by any tubular re- 
peater; nor is it at all certain that it ever 
will be. Of course, the average rifleman 
of today will almost invariably choose a 
high-power rifle for hunting purposes, and, 
perhaps, ridicule the “back number” who 
persists in using black powder; and while 
the writer owns both types of rifle and 
fully recognizes the advantages of high ve- 
locity and consequent flat trajectory over 
the older, and by many discarded, black- 
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powder arms, and although he expects to 
use the high-power rifle more than the oth- 
ers, still it will be a gloomy day for the 
writer when the old reliable black powder 
arms are no more to be had. 


Lewis A. Thompson, Jr., Philadelphia.— 
Will you please tell me a few things that I 
have been very desirous to know: What is 
the diameter of the .85 Winchester, model 
95, bore? What is powder charge as used 
in U. M. C. and W. R. A. cartridges, and 
kind of powder in full loads? Also, what are 
the diameters of U. M. C., W. R. A. and 
Peters soft-point bullets? I have a lot of 
trouble with gas-cutting, and as I reload my 
own Shells I thought it might be my own 
fault. Would an increase of about 4 or 5 
grains in powder charge be safe? 

Answer.—The writer has not used this 
caliber rifle mentioned, but learned from 
an esteemed correspondent that the makers 
are now boring these rifles .001” smaller 
than the bullet, the latter being .358”. Vari- 
ous charges of powder and makes have been 
used in this caliber for full high-power 
loads, among them being 45 grains W. A. 
.30 caliber, and same amount of Walsrode 
rifle high-power military, and 43 grains Du 
Pont .30 caliber, or same amount of Savage 
No. 1, 1903. Just what the high-power 
charges are now, the writer does not know. 
A mid-range load that the writer has heard 
of as being strongly recommended is Ideal 
gas-check bullet No. 358318 (exact diameter 
.860") and 35 grains Lightning. The ac- 
curacy is said to be excellent, while the 
wear on the barrel is very slight. As to 
increasing the powder charge over that 
used by the factories, the writer would 
never recommend anything of this nature. 
In the first place, it might not be safe; and 
in the next, any charge exceeding the fac- 
tory charges used in this caliber is unnec- 
essary. 


A. J. D. Bussdicker, Cincinnati, O.—Will 
you kindly answer the following questions 
through the columns of your magazine: 
I have purchased a .45-70 U. S. A. Spring- 
field rifle. (1) I desire to know whether a 
45 caliber revolver cartridge could be 
safely used in gun? (2) The firm that sold 
rifle told me smokeless powder could be 
used in rifle. I do not think rifle was bored 
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for smokeless. 
most desirable for 
yards, a 405-grain or 500-grain bullet? 
What is the range of .45-70 U. M. C. cart- 


(3) What weight bullet is 
target work up to 500 
(4) 


ridge? The rifle is sighted up to 2200 yards. 

Answer.—No; you cannot use a .45 caliber 
revolver cartridge in the .45-70 rifle, as the 
.45 revolver cartridge is an entirely differ- 
ent cartridge. It is shorter, and, being 
smaller at base and having less rim than 
the .45-70 cartridge, would drop-in chamber 
beyond reach of firing pin and past the 
grasp of the extractor. The rifle will use 
the low-pressure factory smokeless loads and 
give perfectly satisfactory results. Up to 
500 yards the 405-grain bullet should prove 
Satisfactory. At greater distances the 500- 
grain would be better. Just what the ex- 
treme range of this rifle is, do not know; 
but it has always been considered a very 
powerful and accurate long range black 
powder cartridge. 


W. T. Griffin, Ellis, Minn.—I will ask 
you to answer these questions for me in 
the proper department of your paper: (1) 
On the primers (U. M. C. No. 6% or Win- 
chester No. 24%W) used in factory-loaded 
low-pressure smokeless shells, of the mer- 
curic variety such as is used in high-power 
shells, and do they injure the shell metal? 
(2) Is there a good, reliable, cool-burning 
smokeless powder on the market that could 
be used in the .32-40 shell and nickel-steel 
barrel, and yet give a fair velocity, say 1,600 
or 1,700 ft. sec., with the 165-grain bullet? In 
this connection, how are the several King’s 
smokeless powders; and also is Savage No. 
1 smokeless as hot-burning as Lightning? 
(3) Somewhere I read that because of un- 
even expansion when heated by rapid firing, 
an octagon barrel would not shoot nearly 
as accurately as a round one. Is this so? 


Answer.—The primers mentioned have 
no particular injurious effects on shells 
loaded with low-pressure smokeless powder, 
but when used with the high-pressure pow- 
der the shells become brittle and are cer- 
tain to break or split after reloading a few 
times. It is a known fact among those who 
have reloaded the high-power cartridges 
that the shells will become brittle if only 
fired once with the full service load primed 
with a mercuric primer. The writer well 
remembers some early experiences along 
this line: One of his first high-power ri- 
fles was a .30-30 Winchester. Several hun- 
dred factory cartridges were fired and the 
shells carefully cleaned and laid aside to be 
reloaded later when I purchased a reloader, 
as I intended doing. It was about three 
months, however, before the reloading outfit 
came, and when the shells were examined 
preparatory to reloading it was discovered 
that about one in every half-dozen or so 
them being easily broken with the fingers. 
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was cracked or split at the neck, many of 
Another time when riding by a place where 
a few months previous I had “shelled” a 
gray wolf at long range with this same rifle 
and factory cartridges, I examined the shells 
which I had never picked up, and nearly 
every one was split or cracked. Again, 
when reloading the .30-40 and other high- 
power shells that had been shot with the 
full charge, the shells often would break 
when being carried in the pocket, and it 
was naturally not uncommon for them to 
break, and more than occasionally, when 
being fired. This was years ago (before 
the production of the non-mercuric primer 
which overcomes these troubles) and at that 
time the writer after having the above ex- 
perience wondered not at the warning sent 
broadcast by the manufacturers of the just- 
ly famous Winchester arms against yeload- 
ing high-power smokeless cartridges. Most 
of the difficulties that confronted the early 
experimenters are now a thing of the past, 
and the reloading of high-power cartridges 
if intelligently gone about is not only easily 
accomplished and satisfactory results ob- 
tained, but a saving in expense to the man 
who shoots a great deal naturally results, 
and to those of an economical turn, who 
will follow the Ideal people’s instructions, 
reloading of these cartridges can be safely 
recommended; but to the man who at most 
will fire but a few boxes of cartridges per 
year or to whom expense is of no import- 
ance, the factory cartridge will usually 
prove perfectly satisfactory. The writer 
has now used all of the smokeless powders 
and one of these is the Savage powder men- 
tioned by Mr. Griffin, but is informed that 
it is as hot-burning as the others men- 
tioned. The King Powder Company are not 
now manufacturing smokeless powder, but 
expect to bring out another smokeless pow- 
der soon, which is expected to be superior 
to the older powders heretofore made by 
this company. The other questions of Mr. 
Griffin’s are referred to readers. 


Later.—Since writing the above the 
writer learns from the DuPont Powder Co., 
who have been conducting special tests, that 
22 grains by weight of DuPont No. 1 Rifle 
powder or 17% grains by weight of “Sharp- 
shooter” powder with the 155-grain alloy bul- 
let cast 10 parts lead to one part tin will 
give an average velocity of between 1,600 
and 1,700 ft. sec. They also state that Sav- 
age Rifle No. 1 gives same results in every 
respect as “Lightning.” 


R. C. Wilkinson, Ravia, Okla—I am a 
regular and interested reader of Outdoor 
Life, from which I receive a great deal of 
information. I come to you with the fol- 
lowing questions: (1) For an all-round shot- 
gun (for quail, squirrel, rabbit, duck and 
other small game), would you advise a ta- 
pering-choke gun (from breech to muzzle) or 
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a muzzle-choke gun? (2) Will either choke 
pattern large shot, say 1 to 5, with same 
consistency as small shot, 7 to 10? (3) Do 
you advise using either kind of a choke for 
game requiring larger shot than 1? (4) As 
such an all-purpose gun would you advise 
30-inch, or 32-inch barrel for above gun, in 
timbered country? 


Answer.—(1) Plain or choke boring var- 
ies with different gunmakers. Our opinion 
is that a modified choke is the only style 
gun for quail, and a full-choke for ducks, 
rabbits and small game in general. (2) Man- 
ufacturers almost invariably pattern their 
guns with No. 7% or No.8 shot. Some guns 
will handle larger shot equally as well, pro- 
portionately, but we think a gun, as a rule, 
will handle one size shot better than any 
of the other sizes. Shooters will do well to 
get away from large shot for wing shooting 
and rabbits. No. 7% chilled is good for this 
kind of game, but smaller would be better 
for snipe, etc. No. 7% kills game deader 
and leaves fewer cripples. (3) If you desire 
a good pattern, use a choke-bore gun for all 
sizes of shot. (4) 30-inch guns are standard. 
Longer barrels are the exception and have 
an advantage only in alignment. A 28-inch ta 
gun would be better for thick timber work Boge ve, 
on account of handling only. A 30-inch gun » 
is really the practical gun. 





Some Beautiful Leather Goods 











Editor Outdoor Life:—I am a devoted 





lover of your magazine, and am especially ~ Mr, Frank A, Johnson, 
interested in the Arms and Ammunition de- ‘ 

partment. I am sending you photographs are the Colt .38 Automatic, 6” barrel, and 
and description of my belt, holsters, etc. the .22 Smith & Wesson target pistol, 8” bar 
They are of my own design, and I presume rel with Lyman sights; chambered to take 
will interest the readers of Outdoor Life. tre W. R. F. cartridges. The pouches hold 
The belt, holsters and pouches are made of two extra clips for the automatic and car 
fine russet leather beautifully hand-carved tridges for the Smith & Wesson pistol. ! 
in the wild rose design, and the same de find this combination Ideal. The cost of the 
sign chased in the silver buckle which you outfit complete was $68. 

will perceive in the photograph. My pistols California. FRANK A. JOHNSON 
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Belt, holsters for .38 Colt automatic and .22 Smith & Wesson target pistol, and pouches 
designed by Mr. Frank A. Johnson. 
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How’s This For a Bear Gun? 


Editor Outdoor Life As there has been 
so much argument in your Arms and Am- 
munition department in regard to big bore 
bear guns, possibly your readers 
would be interested in the high-pressure, big 


some ol 


bore bear killer, which I enclose photo of, 
and which I believe holds the world’s rec 
ord, as a bear gun. 

With this little S. & W. revolver, using 


the common .22 long cartridge, as shown on 
the little finger in photo, I succeeded in kill- 
ing a nice two-year-old black bear last June 
without the aid of or ropes, 
which is, so far as I know, the only case on 
record of a healthy bear loose in the moun 
tains being killed with a .22 revolver. 

If any of the readers of Outdoor Life 
know of another such case I would be 
pleased to hear of it, as, until then, I shall 
lay claim to the record of bear killing with 
small arms. 

As there are no doubt many who will 
consider this statement as a “pipe dream,”’ 


dogs, 


traps, 

















Ned Frost’s bear gun. 


I would say that I am willing to make affi- 
davit as to its truthfulness, and could get 
at least two others to do so. 

Wyoming, N. W. FROST. 


A Home-Made Gun Rack 














A home-made gun rack. C 


‘ost, $1. 


Editor Outdoor Life:—A very useful and 
quite pretty gun rack can be made for $1. 
I use common pine lumber. Stain it black 
after the style of Mission furniture, bore 
the holes a little larger than the leg bones 
and set the deer feet in the holes with 
plaster of paris. The deer feet should be 
bent into the position wanted when green 
and kept in that position until thoroughly 
dried. It pays to keep the feet when you 
kill a deer—they can be used in many places 
about the den. Some fellows place their 


guns in canvas or leather cases and set them 
away in the closet; but I like to have mine 





out where I can see them every day—they 
always look good to me. 
Colorado SAM STEVENS. 


——— 





A Steell 


Pend d'Oreille 
Bag Department entitled 
Varden) Trout.” 


iead trout from Lake 
See article in Mixed 
A Steelhead (not Jolly 


Jest Fishin’ 


One doesn’t care much fer politics, 
Or questions big and great 

When his mind is on the minny pail 
Or a place to dig his bait. 


He doesn’t think of sickness. 
Ah! he never could be ill 

When he feels the line a-tuggin’ 
With that joyous sort of thrill! 


The place to lay aside your cares. 
Yer yearnin’ and yer wishin’ 
Is in a boat beneath the sky: 
Jest sittin’ there a-fishin’. 
ADDISON BROWN SCHUSTER. 





PURE MILK FOR BABY. 


Sanitary milk production was first started 
by Gail Borden in the early 50s. The best 
systems today are largely based on his meth- 
ods, but none are so thorough and so rigidly 
enforced as the Borden System. For over 
fifty years the Eagle Brand Condensed Milk 
has proved its claim as the best food for in- 
fants, 

































JOHN HILDEBRANDT’S MODESTY. 


J. J. Hildebrandt. the fishing tackle manu- tory, while in the lower corner of the pag 
facturer of Logansport, Ind., is nothing if not he shows a lone workman sitting at a lone 
original. Mr, Hildebrandt prints a picture on bench tying flies. This latter he call the 
the back of his new tackle catalog (which, present factory, 1909 
by the way, every fisherman in America can As a matter of fact, Mr. Hildebrandt’s pr-é 
have for a 2c stamp) showing himself repos- ent factory is quite a pretentious affair and 
ing in blissful slumbers on the bottom of the furthermore, he is putting out a mighty fine 
deep, while above floats a colossal fishing line of tackle If you don't believe it, write 
tackle factory that would occupy a forty-acre for a catalog and get hold of some of his file 
tract; this he calls his dream of his 1920 fac- and baits 


STEVENS’ NEW RIFLE AND SHOTGUN. 








We have received from the J. Stevens Arms 
& Tool Co. advance circulars describing thei: 
new No, 70 repeating rifle and No. 520 repeat 

ing shotgun. These circulars emphasize many 
up-to-date and excellent features of these 
goods including, in the shotgun, a quick 
| 








take-down, a solid drop-forged receiver in the 
manipulation of which none of the interior 
parts protrude, side ejection shells. a vis 
ible locking block, a compensating locking 
nut and many other good talking points. 

All this descriplive matter, together with 
the regular Stevens firearms catalog, will be 
sent to anyone mentioning this notice 


THE “GAME GETTER” GUN. 


The Marble Safety Axe Company of Glad- faster than we can make them but have plan 
stone, Mich., writes us as follows regarding under way for the construction and equipping 
their new gun: In placing the “Game Getter of a separate gun factory. 
on the market, we did so believing it would ent eo very difficult for our sportsme! 
eventually meet with at least a moderate de- lege es — en ee e pay ell gmc 
mand, but we frankly confess that we are can be produced within so limite dw eight and 
surprised and amazed with the immediate and space Every mail brings us letters express 
wide-spread interest the limited advertising ine satisfaction and surprise in regard to its 
has so far created. We are selling the guns tilitv, novelty and shooting qualities 


A NEW LEFEVER GUN. 





The Lefever Arms Co,, Syracuse, N. Y., U 
A., announce the addition to their line of a 
20-gauge gun in their “Durston Special” 
grade. This will be furnished with 26 and 
28-inch barrels. Weight from 5% to 6% lbs 
Retail price, $28.00. 

There has been a great increase in the sale sells at $35.00, has led to the addition of the 
of 20-gauge guns and the very satisfactory “Durston Special” to meet the demand for a 
trade on the “H”" grade Lefever gun, which high grade gun al a low price 








GREAT WORK WITH THE .30 GOVERNMENT ARM. 

Editor Outdoor Life: We herewith enclose are now in With Ideal bullet 30824 
copies of the conditions of the Ideal match and 10% grains of Dupont’s New Scheutzen 
which ended March 20th. All of the returns powder with the .30 U. S, Model 1904 
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rifle. Captain C. B. Chisholm, of Com- 
pany C Fifth Infantry, O. N. G, made 
62 consecutive bullseyes at 50 yards (bulls- 
eye two inches in diameter), and he re- 
ports that his ammunition gave out so he had 
to stop shooting. J, O'Hare of Company L, 
First Regiment, New Jersey N. G., made 58 
consecutive bullseyes at 100 yards (bullseye 
four inches in diameter) with the same bullet 
and 10 grains of Dupont Marksman powder. 
He also reports that at this time his ammuni- 
tion gave out so he had to stop, without a 
miss. This certainly is a strange coincidence, 
What additional number of bullseyes these 
gentlemen might have made if they had had 
more cartridges is left to the imagination, 

While Captain Chisholm wins the grand 
prize of $80, with the phenomenal string of 62 
bullseyes, Mr. O'Hare is certainly entitled to 
great credit for his most extraordinary per- 
formance on four different occasions at 100 
yards, namely, 58 consecutive bullseyes in the 
week ending February 20th, 54 consecutive 
bullseyes week ending February 27th, 48 con- 
secutive bullseyes week ending March 13th 
and 29 consecutive bullseyes week ending 
March 20th. 

It is the opinion of shooters in general that 
these performances will stand unequaled for 
sometime. We herewith quote from Gen. 
James A. Drain, president of the National Ri- 
fle Association: “The shooting which pro- 
duced the number of bullseyes necessary to 
win these places, is beyond praise. Even un- 
der the best of conditions, the man who makes 
50 consecutive bullseyes is a rare being.” 

The wonderful results obtained in these 
matches, together with the remarkable shoot- 
ing by Capt. K. K. V. Casey in the Wimble- 
don and Leech cup matches at the last na- 
tional shoot at Camp Perry. Ohio, with hand 
loaded ammunition, go to show that the new 
U. S. .30 cal. Springfield rifle, Model 1906, is 
a most accurate weapon ai all ranges, when 
the ammunition is right and the shooters can 
hold correctly. 

These bullets. 308241W and 308241S, are 
equall~ accurate for short and medium ranges 
in the various .30-30 and .303 cal. high power 
rifle. 

New Haven, Conn 


IDEAL MFG. CO 


NEW DENVER TAXIDERMISTS. 


The Stainsky & Jonas Fur Co 
of a new Denver company of taxidermists 
although both parties composing the firm are 
old and experienced men at this business. Pro- 
fessor Stainsky has for many years conducted 
the largest taxidermy establishment in Colo- 
rado Springs, Colo., while Mr. Jonas has for 
some time operated a growing business of 
this kind in Denver. Their especial attention 
will be given to taxidermy work, but in addi- 
tion they will handle a full line of fine furs 
cut stones and Van Briggle pottery, for which 
they are agents 


is the name 


CAMPING ON BROADWAY. 

Not far up Broadway, New York 
the city hall, one sees a sign, “Abercrombie’s 
Camp,” and upon entering, if he be a sports- 
man, he is pretty sure to recognize the genial 
countenance of “Dave” Abercrombie. who is 
known among the clan from the Atlantic to 
the Pacific. The name Abercrombie has been 
associated with the manufacture of sporting 
goods and camping outfits for nearly twenty 
years. Mr. Abercrombie is the originator 
of more practical ideas in outfits than any 
man in the business, and his knowledge of 
conditions is world-wide The requirements 
of outfits for the Rockies, the Pacific, Alaska 
or Canada are as thoroughly understood as 
those of the nearby Adirondacks or Maine 
woods. 

In characteristic fashion Mr 
styles his headquarters at 311 Broadway 
“Abercrombie’s Camp.” It is needless to saya 
welcome awaits every sportsman, no matter 


just above 


Abercrombie 
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where he hails from and those who are not 
able to ‘come to camp’ will find that they will 
get the same careful attention by mail and 
can purchase anything in this line of goods 
from fish hook to a camping outfit, complete 
in every detail. Catalogue D. describing the 
goods in greatest demand, will be sent free 
upon request to anyone writing and mention- 
ine this notice. 


AUTOMATIC CHARGING BOX. 


For the convenience of those who have a 
generator and storage battery but require 
suitable apparatus to connect them and be 
able to complete their plant with the only 
substantial and satisfactory apparatus the 
Richardson Engineering Company of 107 Lib- 
erty street, New York, offer the essential fea- 
ture of their small plants, the Automatic 
Chareing Box, separate from their outfits, a 





cut of which is herewith presented. These 
charging boxes will work perfectly and will 
be furnished for any number of storage bat- 
teries, ten or less. 

The Tungsten lamps (from $75 up) fur- 
nished with these outfits are made specially 
for the Richardson Company and are the very 
best product in this line. This company 
makes a complete line of arc searchlights in 
7, 9. 14 and 18-inch, a special catalog of which 
will be sent on request. 





NOTICE TO DEALERS. 


J. H. Lau & Co., P. O, Box 580, New York 
City, have their No. 43, 1909, catalogue ready. 
It contains a full line of guns, sporting goods 
etc.; also a complete line of the best made 
“fencing goods.” They will be vleased to mail 
you one if interested. Mention Outdoor Life. 





THE AIREDALE TERRIER. 


J. M. Holt of Marshalltown, Iowa, an ex- 
tensive breeders of Airedale terriers, has, in 
answer to various questions about this 
breed, written the following, which we gladly 
publish for the information it contains: 

“The Airedales were first imported into 
this country in 1897 or 1898, from England, 
and as companion and guard dogs, as well as 
hunters and retrievers have made wonderful 
strides. and are becoming more popular as 
they becoine better known. In disposition and 
intelligence they are unexcelled. They will 
guard their master’s family night and day, 
but on the other hand are affectionate and 
kind to children. They are natural hunters of 
both large and small game, in which they 
need but little training, whatever, and have 
been used and worked as hunters and retriev- 
ers with much success, as they are easily 
taught and very intelligent. In size, the 
standard calls for males 45 pounds, females a 
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Gillette Safety Razor 


New Pocket Edition 


ERE is news in- 
deed — for the 
two million men who 
shave themselves every 
morning with the 
Gillette Safety Razor. 


Our first announcement of the 
latest GILLETTE achievement—the 
New Pocket Edition—the GILLETTE 
Safety Razor in such compact form 
that it can be carried like a card case 
in the waistcoat pocket, or slipped 
into the side of a traveling bag. 

Same size blade as before, same 
principle ; but neater, more work- 
manlike, the most perfect shaving 
implement in the world—as compact 
and as beautifully finished as a piece 
of jewelry—and the blades are fine. 


New York, Times Bldg. 


New York, Timer Bus. GILLETTE SALES CO. 


London Offce, 
17 Holborn Viaduct, E. C. 


If you are a GILLETTE user call 
on some progressive dealer at once 
and examine this new razor. 

If you have never used the 
GILLETTE now is the time to get 
acquainted. 

You can shave yourself in from 
two to five minutes with the 
GILLETTE—a clean, satisfying shave. 
No stropping, no honing. 

The pocket-case is of gold, silver 
or gun metal. Plain polished orrichly 
engraved in floral and Empire de- 
signs. Inside the pocket-case are 
handle and blade box—triple silver- 
plated or 14K. gold plated. Prices, 
$5 to $7.50, on sale everywhere. 

You should know GILLETTE 
Shaving Brush—a new brush of 
GILLETTE quality—bristles gripped 
in hard rubber: and GILLETTE Shav- 
ing Stick—a shaving soap worthy of 
the GILLETTE Safety Razor. 


Canadian Office 
63 St. Alexander St. 


Montreal 
613 Kimball Building, Boston -_ 


Factories: Boston, Montreal, London, Berlin, Paris 


- Gillet 
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little less In olor they re bh k and bad 


STORY OF THE PICTURE. 


The boat shown in the picture is the “Craig- 
flower” a ferry owned by Mr. R. W. 


Victoria, B. C He designed and constructed 


this boat, doing the job at ome in three 
months The “Craigflower” is 6 feet long 
and 12 fe beam and draws only 6 inches of 
water, She carries 100 peopl ll seated, and 
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makes a speed of eight miles an hour. Her 


wheel is 8 ft. 5 in. in diameter and turns from 
30 to 35 revolutions per minute witha 17 H. P 
heavy duty engine. This is driven with a fric 
tion drive transmission similar ! 
in some automobiles 

The “Craigflower” 


it used 


makes half hour trips 
from 7 a. m, to 5 p, m. and goes up the gore: 
shown in the picture when the tide is in At 
this time the rapids and falls permit of navi 
gatior in a very light draft boat only The 
boat is fitted with a Ferro engine i fact of 
which the manufacturers may well feel proud 


as this as severe a test 
an imagine 


NEW PHONOGRAPHS AND CAMERAS. 


We hax received from Mr. Hugh Shields 
managerofthe Camera and P iphic De- 
partment of the Denver Dry Goods Company 
Denver Colo in announcement of some 
changes regarding Edison phonographs and 
records, as follows 

1 A new record made of a new ymposition 
by a new process and playing an average of 
more than four minutes, and is called the Am 
berol record, 50c 

2 4 series of attachment by which, at 


slight cost, all present phonogra 

the Gem, may be equipped to pl 

record in addition to the preser 
Anv of our readers desiring to 


except 
the longer 


purchase 


either a camera. photographic supplies or a 
nhonogrant will do well to write to Mr 
Shields as in that case their wants will be 
given his personal and most reful attention 


This house (probably the largest 4d 


‘ epartment 
store in the West) issues catalog. which it 
would be well for our readers living in iso 
lated parts or small supply center to have 


NEW BOOK FOR BAIT CASTERS. 
A copy of the booklet advertised by Jame 


Heddon & Son, Dowagias Michigar has just 
reached the desk of the editor of this maga 
zine We do not hesitate to prono e it one 
of the handsomest booklets in point of typoe- 


raphy and illutration ever seen 
A portion of the hooklet covers a treatise 
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on the Art of Bait Casting,” which is very 
interesting and instructive. Mr, James Hed- 
icn, who is undoubtedly the most experienced 
irtitic angler in the country, gives experi- 
enced as well as amateur anglers some very 
good pointers. 

In addition to the information on bait cast- 
ing, this little booklet contains illustrations 
of the “Dowagiac”’ Rods and Minnows, in col- 
ors Which reveal the silk windings and orna- 
mentation of the rod, as well as the beauti- 
fully blended colors on the minnows. This 
book will be sent free on request to any ad 
dress. on mention of this notice 


CAMPING OUTFITS. 


The new eatalog issued by the Colorado 
Tent & Awning Co., Denver, Colo., is off the 
press, the copy at hand containing nearly 109 
pages descriptive of camping and outing ac- 
cessories This catalog shows about every- 
thing needed for the outer and camper in the 
canvas line, such as tents, sleeping bags, 


house tents camp stoves, mattresses, pack 
saddles, pack sacks, photographic tents, um- 
brella tents, range tents, lambing tents, 


wagon covers, hammocks, camp chairs, fold- 
ing camp tables, folding bath tubs, horse 
blankets, canvas water bags, water buckets, 

in fact, articles too numerous to mention of 
use to the camper and outer. Those contem- 


plating a camping trip or trip in the open 
should not fail to send for one of these books 
They are sent free to all who mention this no 
tice 


AJAX TIRES. 


Old-time western cyclists all remember 
Packer, Jr., a hustling young trades- 
man in their ranks. bul now manager of the 
Denver branch of the Ajax-Grieb Rubber Co. 
of Trenton, N. J. Mr. Packer was almost born 
in the rubber business and is well qualified 
to handle the extensive interests of this big 
ompany Mr Packer has shown a remark- 
ible gain in the business of his company since 
taking hold at Denver, and he is working hard 
to eclipse even his last year’s record 
itor of this ma 


Georrve 


The ed- 
gazine uses Ajax tires on his 
ir and can personally attest to their great 
earine a lities their quickness of repair 
nd general excellence 


THE COOPER FLY BOOK. 


In another column of this issue of our pub- 

ition appears an advertisement of the 
Cooper Flv Book Company of San Francisco 
Cal., manufacturers of the Cooper Handy Fly 
Book “The best book yet” is the terse but 
well chosen phrase which expresses what 
fishermen and lovers of outdoor life think of 
the Cooper Handy Fly Book, a_ recent and 


most satisfactory contribution to the angler’s 
outfit 
Each book contains six removable fly hold- 


ers, with room for the addition of twelve 
more holders as one’s stock of flies increases 
The flies arc always in sight in transparent 
holders. and are safely protected from the de 
structive influence of moths, dust and moist 
re. The holders are fastened in the book by 
loose leaf rings, conveniently arranged so 
that the angler may obtain the flies without 
removing the holders. Write the above com- 
pany for circulars. 


HOWARTH’S FLIES. 


Among those of our many advertisers striv- 
ing for perfection in their various lines we 
do not believe any man, single-handed, has 
done more in his chosen work than 8. Ho- 
warth. the trout fly manufacturer at Floris- 
sant, Colo. Mr. Howarth has just published a 
catalog of his flies which he will send to 
anvone on request. We have used his files for 
years and know they are good, 





A MAGAZINE OF THE WEST 


NOTES. 

Mr. L. H. Filzsimmons, using Peters factory 
loaded shells, tied for high professional aver- 
age’ at Jewell Junction, Iowa, March 24th; 
score 183 out of 200. 

Carlos G. Young, the fishing specialty 
manufacturer of 320 Market street, San Fran 
cisco, has issued a eard of the condensed 1909 
game laws of California, gotten up in a neat 
and comprehensive manner. 

At Houston, Texas, March 20th, high ama- 
teur average was won by Mr. LN, Moeser; 
score 91 out of 100, using Peters shells. Mr 
Moeser also won the cup race, breaking 18 
out of 20, and 23 out of 25 in the shoot-off 

H. E. Snyder of “Scandalous City,” recently 
pulled down the Schmelzer cup in a very fast 
field of western crack amateurs. This good 
win was made with the now famous Reming- 
ton pump and U. M. C. steel lined shell com- 
bination. 

At the registered tournament of the Cedar 
Bluffs Gun Club, Cedar Bluffs, Neb.,. held 
March 29 and 380, first amateur and genera! 
averate was won by O. N. Ford, breaking 
383-400. Second amateur average by LA 
Gates, 377-400. Second professional averagé 
by R. R,. Barber, 371-400. All the above used 
“Dead Shot” smokeless. 

Mr, Allen Hill won high amateur average at 
Frenchtown, N, J.. March 20th, score 181 out 
of 200; and Mr. E, E. Bates was second with 
180; both using Peters factory loadde shells 
Mr. Neaf Apgar was second professional with 
182 out vf 200, also with Peters shells Mr 
Neaf Apgar was high -at Allentown Pa 
March 18th, with 152 out of 175 

We have just received from the Lefever 
Arms Company, one of their new 1909 art 
catalogs in colors which they advise us wer« 
just received this week. It is as handsome 
catalog as we have ever had the pleasure of 
examining and is filled with valuable infor 
mation. Every dealer and consumer will do 
well to ask for one at once. Address The Le 
fever Arms Company, Syracuse. N. Y., U, 8S. A 

The Bausch & Lomb Optical Company an- 
nounce with deep sorrow the death of their 
vice president. Henry Bausch, which occurred 
suddenly on the morning of Tuesday, the sec- 
ond of March at Augusta, Ga. Mr. Bausch’'s 
death will be sad news to thousands of Amer- 
icans and others who for almost generations 
have recognized him and his company as 
his company as among the greatest opticians 
and field glass manufacturers in the world 

Big Chief Bender, the American league 
pitcher, who has won many a hard fought 
battle for the Athletics of Philadelphia 
no insignificant struggle for himself on Marc! 
3rd at Philadelphia by defeating Mr. S. While 
in a 50-bird match for $100 a side. Mr. Bender 
shot from the 30-yard mark and Mr, White 
stood 28. Mr. Bender was in remarkabl« 
form and broke 50 straight, while Mr, Whit« 
only got 43 Bender used U. M, C. Arrow 
shells. 

Mr. Ed Adams of Reading. Pa., with ths 
Remington pump gun and Arrow shells, dur 
ing the past few months, has killed 415 out o 
440 live birds, an average of $4.3 per cent 
shooting from 29, 30 and 31 yards, all wit 
Arrow shells. This is a wonderful record 
with a pump gun, as nearly all live bird shoo! 
ers use the double-barrel gun on account of 
the two shots being fired. Mr. Adams writes 
“I claim live birds can be killed as success 
fully with a pump gun as with a double-bar 
rel gun.” Mr. Adams is probably one of the 
best live bird shots in Pennsylvania 

The Life Saving Boat Mfg. Co. of Kalama 
zoo, Mich.,. are among our advertisers, and 
we are giad to say, are classed among the 
progressive boat manufacturing concerns of 
this country No one contemplating the pur 
chase of a boat should fail to see their line 
or if living where they have no agent, con- 
sult with them direct The canvas in their 
boats is the very best, extra heavy, 22 or 24 
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FOR WEARERS OF 
KNEE DRAWERS 


THERE’S A 





—_— 
OSTON GARTER 


DELIGHTFULLY COMFORTABLE 
TO THE BARE LEG 


.« NON-ELASTIC, TUBULAR 
KNIT LEG BAND 


ELASTIC, ADJUSTABLE 
PENDANT 

russe sutton GLASP 

GEORGE FROST CO., Makers 


BOSTON 


Cotton Pendant, Nickel Plate, 25c. 
Bilk Pendant, Gold Plate. - 50c. 
Sample Pair Mailed 


on Receipt of Price 


GOOD ALL THE YEAR ROUND 

















oz hard-woven duck, manufactured expressly 
ior them The body is made of one piece, 
with the exception of the reinforcements at 
each end. These reinforcements ynstitute 
one thickness of canvas on the inside and one 
on the outside. The outside canvas covers the 
ends and reaches well back over the bottom of 
the boat. This makes three thicknesses of this 
heavy canvas over each end of the boat. Thus 
the ends are thoroughly protected againsts 
possible wear. Their method of water-proof- 
ing canvas, oiling and painting, makes the 
canvas so absolutely impervious to water that 
it will last a generation at least. 

The equipment of arms and ammuni 
the Roosevelt-Smithsonian Africa 7 
embraces guns suitable for shooting nds 
of game, from birds and small animals to the 
big and dangerous armor-skinned rhin¢ For 
hunting the latter, the partly will rely on Win 
chester .405 caliber repeaters, known as the 
Model 1895, which are the most powerful re- 
peating rifles made. They will shoot a steel 
patched bullet through about fifty in 
pine wood, or a half-inch steel plate, and no 
inimal living can withstand a shot from one 
of these guns. For less dangerous game 
rifles of ~he same make and model, but hand 
ling .30 government model 1903 cartridges 
will be used. For small animals, the party is 
provided with Winchester .22 caliber auto 
matic rifles. These guns are reloaded by the 
recoil, it being only necessary to pull the 
trigger for each shot. For birds, Winchester 
repeating shotguns, 12 gauge. shooting six 
shots will be used. These repeaters are calcu- 
lated to stand rough, hard use, as they bear 
the stamp of approval of the U. S. Ordnance 
Board for strength, safety and reliability A 
big assortment of Winchester ammunition of 
various Kinds and sizes was of course pro- 
vided for the different guns, making the 
equipment complete in every detail 


expeditic 








DEAD SHOT SMOKELESS 


There are lots of good shots who are 
actually handicapping themselves by not 
shooting a powder of absolute stability. 

Mr. Charles G. Spencer did not handi- 
cap himself when he broke 96.77 per 
cent. of 11.175 Reg. Tour. Targets 
using exclusively Dead Shot Smokeless. 

Dead Shot is hard hitting—but so sci- 
entifically compounded, in modern ways 
that the recoil is minimumized. It shoots 
perfect patterns, and is of absolute com- 
bustion. 

Convince yourself by a trial. We will 
send you booklet on proper loads, if you 
wish, and will refer you to a dealer near 
you, who carries Dead Shot, if for any 
reason your regular dealer does not. 





American Powder Mills 
Chicago, Ill. Boston, Mass. St, Louis, Mo. 





Some New Books 


WILD LIFE ON THE ROCKIES, by Enos A. ten many works on angling, including “A 
Mills; ‘Houghton, Mifflin & Co., Boston; Guide to the Study of Fishes,” ete. He is 
$1.75 net (15 cents extra for postage) president of Stanford University and an ar- 

Mr, Mills’ many western friends will be de- dent fisherman, This book has 330 pages of 
lighted with this interesting volume. The ed reading, and contains four colored plates and 
itor of Outdoor Life has known Mr. Millis fo many illustrations from photographs. It tells 
twenty years—since the time he started t the usual fishing exploits and the best fish 
guide tourists up Long’s Peak, Colorado—and stories of the authors in a manner pleasing 
he is proud to know him intimately and to and highly interesting. The contents include 
have had the honor of sitting on the platform ‘Ancient Anglers and _ Their Literature,” 
with him when he gave his first public lec- Fish Stories of the Fathers,” “The Sea Ser- 
ture. He is a learned student of nature from pent.” “Fishes on the Mountains of the Seas,” 
his earliest years, and is out place in the “The Fishes of the Deep Sea,” “Fishing in the 
city, except when delivering lecture on for- Air,” “The Trout of Los Laurelles,” “The An- 
estry. He occupies the important position of nals of the Porch Club,” “Boys Fish and Boys’ 
national forestry lecturer, and has served the Fishing etc., etc 

state of Colorado for many years as snow ob egy 


server. Mr. Mills’ book tells of exciting ad THE CLIMBING DOOM, by Lawrence Ditto 
ventures with snowslides, wild beasts, and Young; 12 mo., $1.50; C, W. Dilling- 
wild weather; of the forests and the animal ham Co., New York, 
life of the Rockies; of the beauties of the What is the ‘Climbing Doom?” This 
mountains themselves and. the delights of question naturally comes to the mind on hear- 
camping among them. One of the chapters ing the phrase, and the answer to il is to be 
gives the authentic and interesting autodiog found in Mr. Young’s book which is divided 
raphv of a thousand-year-old pine which Mr. into two parts and tells in the first part how 
Mills deciphered from a careful dissection of four white men and a South American Indian 
its fallen trunk; another tells of the habits were cursed by an Inca Queen with the 
of the beaver and his usefulness in regulat- Climbing Doom.” The dread spell took the 
in~ the flow of rivers; and a t! is a particu- Indian at once, but the white men lived to 
larly good bear story. The boo an be or- reach the United States. The second part of 
dered through Outdoor Life the story shows the ancient heathen curse at 
— el bite a an . work in modern every-day surroundings, for 
FISH STORIES, by Cc. F. Holder and David the “Climbing Doom” follows them to North 
Starr Jordan; Henry Holt & Co.. New America, and its ruthless clutch is impossible 
York; $1.75 net to escape. Here the reader's sympathies are 
stirred to know if the sins of the father are 
to be visited on the next generation, and for 
able treatise as this book on fishing, by two a time it seems that the “Climbing Doom’s” 
of the most noted ichthyologists on this con- awful blight must engulf and destroy a beau- 
tinent. Mr. Holder is author of “The Log ofa tiful innocent girl and the young American 
Sea Angler,” etc., while Dr. Jordan has writ- who rushes to her rescue. 


Above books for sale by Outdoor Life. 


The American outing public is particularly 


fortunate in being able to read such a valu- 





